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NOTES. Salisbury is too careless of 


THE news from the Cape is fairly satisfactory. The 
election returns up to date show that the Progres- 
sives are likely to have a majority of four. Much 
better than this is the news that Sir James Sivewright 
has carried Stellenbosch by a majority of over one 
hundred and fifty, thus displacing one of the Bond mem- 
bers in a Bond stronghold. This is an excellent result. 
Stellenbosch 1s one of the sleepiest and most charming 
old towns in the world. There is nothing colonial and 
go-ahead about it; an atmosphere of laziness and 
rest and kindly prosperity seems to brood over 
the broad empty street and its magnificent avenue of 
oaks. There is hospitality, too, to be had in the flat low 
houses just showing a single story over a wealth of 
greenery ; and social intercourse of a subdued kind on 
the broad stoeps, where much coffee is drunk in the 
long hot afternoons to .an accompaniment of rare 
guttural question and answer. There is something 
amusing in thinking of Sivewright as the Member for 
Stellenbosch—Sivewright, with his keen, alert, entirely 
modern personality as Member for Sleepy Hollow. 


‘The signatures to the protocol of peace were 
scarcely dry,” as the ‘‘ Herald” says, ‘‘ when General 
Merritt’s troops in concert with Admiral Dewey’s ships 
took Manila.” It appears from the first-rate account of 
the ‘‘ Times” correspondent that the Spanish Captain- 
General had not only made up his mind to surrender to 
any attack by land, but had in fact arranged with 
General Merritt how the attack was to be conducted so 
as at once ‘‘to save his face,” as the Chinese say, and 
to bring about the surrender of the city without loss of 
life. But for some unknown reason the Opera-bouffe 
arrangement did not go off smoothly; the Spanish 
soldiers made a serious resistance to the advance of the 
right wing of the American force, and consequently 
there were a good many lives lost on both sides. The 
Americans seem to have shown not only courage in 
the attack, but also very considerable captainship in the 
dispositions for the attack and in the management of 
the troops. 


The most curious incident of the affair is that after 
General Augustin as Captain-General of the Spanish 
forces had arranged the whole attack and surrender 
with General Merritt, he coolly saved himself from 
capture by taking refuge on board one of the German 
ships of war in the harbour. Naturally enough the 
action of the German captain in receiving him is re- 
sented by the American press and public, and will 
probably have one result which the War-lord and his 
imitative officers never expected. The American press 
declares now that ‘‘ whoever derives advantage from the 
disposition to be made of the Philippines, Germany 
shall certainly have none.” This is as it should be. 


English interests to turn the American liking for us 
to any good account. A younger and more active 
Foreign Minister would long ago have intimated to the 
Government of the United States that England would 
only be too happy to. co-operate with America, if 
America desired her co-operation, in placing the good 
Government of the Philippines on an assured basis. The 
Americans would be only too glad to acknowledge the 
help we have given them by at least letting us have a 
coaling station in their new possessions, but beyond 
writing long dispatches a little too late to be of any 
service, Lord Salisbury’s diplomacy is to seek. 


The complete Anglo-Egyptian force is now con- 
centrated on the Nile south of the Atbara, and, 
although the date fixed by the Sirdar for the decisive 
assault on the Dervishes is still some weeks ahead, it is 
possible that we may hear any day of the opening of the 
campaign. The English division, under General 
Gatacre, includes two brigades of infantry, with a fair 
complement of cavalry and artillery and a naval rocket 
party, and is, on the whole, probably one of the 
‘* fittest” and best-equipped English forces ever put 
in the field; whilst the Egyptian force, Hunter’s and 
Macdonald’s brigades, containing the pick of the 
Soudanese, are fully equal to any demands that may be 
made upon them. The flotilla of'a dozen well-armed 
gunboats will also play an important part in the 
struggle, and it is known that the Dervishes are in 
desperate fear of them. The Khalifa has, at the out- 
side calculation, some 50,000 men available for the 
defence of Omdurman against Kitchener’s 20,000; but 
the superior armament and ammunition of the attacking 
force, not to speak of the gunboats, give the latter an 
overwhelming advantage. Still the Khalifa must fight 
this time, for if he deserts Omdurman and the tomb 
of the Mahdi, the whole Soudan will turn against 
him and his Baggaras. 


The Khalifa will certainly be beaten before Michael- 
mas, according to programme, but when we ask what 
is to happen next the answer is by no means clear. 
A big force of well-armed men accustomed for years to 
live by plunder and rapine will be dispersed ; some will 
be slaughtered in battle, more will be killed afterwards 
by the Jaalins and other tribes who have long scores to 
settle ; some will come over to the victors. But after 
all this there will be a considerable remnant who will 
try to retreat either west to El Obeid, the Madhi’s first 
conquest, or up the Nile in the direction of Fashoda. 
The first is probably the most desirable course from our 
point of view, and it will be the business of the gunboats 
to head off the retreat to the south and drive the fugitives 
into the desert to the west. But the Nile above Khar- 
toum is not like the Nile below, for the country quickly 
becomes fertile and well watered, and marching troops 
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would no longer be compelled to cling to the river- 
bank. Already the Dervishes have been giving trouble 
to the Belgians in the neighbourhood of Rejaf, and if 
any considerable body of the Khalifa’s army succeeds in 
making its way so far it will be a bad look-out for any 
troops, French, Belgian or English, that it might en- 
counter on its march. The French claim that Major 
Marchand is at Fashoda, a piece of news that we very 
much doubt. The Belgians are undoubtedly in the 
leased strip at and beyond Rejaf, and until they are 
disposed of our own little force in Uganda may be 
considered safe. But when we recollect how much 
mischief and trouble a mere handful of Soudanese 
mutineers has done in that quarter lately it is no 
wonder that both the Belgians and the English should 
be in a state of considerable alarm. 


There is one point in connexion with the campaign 
that must be spoken of, and that is, the position of the 
newspaper correspondents. They are restricted as they 
have never been in war before—‘‘ terrorised ” is a word 
that has been used. The Sirdar exercises a two-fold 
censorship. In the first place he ‘‘ passes” the men— 
those who do not please him being peremptorily rejected. 
and sent home; and in the second place he ‘‘ passes” 
the news, which accounts for the fact that not a scrap 
of real information has come through since the campaign 
started. What all this leads to in the way of servility 
and the suppression of unpleasant facts may be 
imagined. Those who are not sufficiently pliant are 
expelled from the camp. In one shocking case, we 
understand that the suicide of a young and highly- 
gifted correspondent of a London morning paper was 
the result of his discovery that he had been peremp- 
torily dismissed, and practically ruined by General 
Kitchener’s ukase. But the daily papers will not speak, 
for if they did, their correspondents would suffer. One 
outcome of this is that a number of semi-attached 
captains and colonels are found swaggering about, 
calling themselves ‘‘ Special Correspondents ” of this or 
that paper. These are much favoured in high quarters, 
because it is known that their “intelligence” (or lack 
of it) can be relied upon. The situation is a serious 
one, and it would really be better and more dignified 
for the newspapers to withdraw their correspondents 
altogether. than to see them exposed to the daily 
humiliation which is their lot. 


The muzzling farce is nearly played out: when a 
Department is reduced to publishing statistics so worth- 
less and inconclusive as those presented to Parliament 
by Mr. Long, the cause it advocates must be in a bad way. 
He claims by his muzzling order to have reduced rabies, 
taking the first half year, from 413 cases in 1895 to 12 
in 1898, but he neglects to state that the method of 
diagnosing rabies has been radically changed in the 
interval. A certificate from a veterinary surgeon on the 
basis of an examination of the dead body was held to be 
sufficient in the former group of cases; later on this was 
found to be worthless and has in consequence been 
abandoned. Furthermore, in previous years, without a 
muzzling order quite as remarkable fluctuations in the 
returns have been recorded. Muzzling, in fact, is un- 
scientific and arbitrary, maddening to the dogs and of 
very doubtful utility to anybody. Worse than this it is 
an absurdity and an injustice so long as only domestic 
and farm dogs are penalised, while the sporting dogs of 
Mr. Long and his friends are left uninterfered with. All 
these things have been pointed out repeatedly, but 
they produce no effect on the Department. Intelligent 

ople throughout the country are growing irritated, as 
is shown by the increasing part played by the question 
in contested elections, and this is an argument likely to 
appeal to Mr. Long and his colleagues. 


That the Kaiser is going to Palestine as a Cook’s 
tourist has been known for some weeks. We confess 
that it did not strike us as a piece of news so startling or 
so important as to call for notice, but the great man him- 
self is evidently of opinion that the eyes of the world 
are fixed on him and on it, and the Berlin corre- 
spondents, who have to obey orders in such matters, 
have been overflowing on the subject of late. The 
Emperor is to make his pilgrimage at the head of a 


procession of Lutheran pastors ; Jerusalem is to be half 
pulled down to clear a way for him; he himself has 
designed the new church that is to be inaugurated, and 
he will deliver an address that will be an Encyclical to the 
whole Protestant world, and will place him at the head of 
Protestant Christendom. A Protestant Pope, in fact, is 
to be inaugurated, and Germany, Scandinavia, England. 
and America are to bow down and worship. Seeing 
that nine-tenths of Protestantism does not recognise 
the headship of the Lutheran Church, and that the 
Lutheran Church does not admit the headship of the 
King of Prussia, there are evidently several links missing 
in the chain ; but still the Kaiser will be talking, though 
nobody heeds him. 


Thursday was the Austrian Emperor’s birthday, and 
it was spent at Ischl in an attempt to patch up some 
kind of understanding between Austria and Hungary. 
A legally and formally sanctioned Ausgleich is now out 
of the question, but Francis Joseph still hopes to see 
some temporary arrangement that will bring peace, at 
any rate till the jubilee. celebrations are over in De- 
cember. After that let come what will, but there are 
very few who believe that the opening of the next century 
will see a united Austro-Hungarian monarchy. Tzech 
and Pole and Slovak and Serb, Magyar and German 
will not hold together much longer, and the nations 
are beginning to discuss their shares. The Balkans 
are in a ferment, and so is Hungary, not to speak of 
Bohemia, and all are asking what will happen when 
Francis Joseph dies or abdicates. Prince Bismarck 
was never anxious to precipitate a change that would 
involve a large addition to the Ultramontane body in 
the Reichstag, but the present Emperor is supposed to 
be dazzled at the prospect of an empire stretching from 
the North Sea to the Adriatic. Hungary, of course, 
could stand by herself unless Russia were her assailant, 
and then the German sword would count. Altogether 
there is a fairly strong storm-centre forming in the 
South-east. 


A quaint instance of our English way of ‘‘ protecting ” 
our English industries reaches us from Cornwall. The 
Cornishmen engaged in the sardine industry are being 
beaten by the French fishermen, who attract millions 
of pilchards of sufficiently small size by scattering 
tons of cods’ roe in the neighbourhood of the nets. 
It is almost certain that a similar plan might, properly 
inaugurated, have beneficial results on our own coasts. 
Yet the County Council could find no better use for its 
funds than as travelling expenses for a young gentleman 
to proceed to the seat of the industry and institute in- 
quiries on the curing processes. Of these our own 
curers know all there is to know, and the sum ex- 
pended on this young gentleman’s pleasant trip would 
have been ample for an experimental trial with the 
cods’ roe in one or other of the Cornish bays. It is 
owing to such a policy as this that the English sardine 
industry is rapidly dying out. 


Whenever a serious question as to how best to safe- 
guard a British trade interest is under discussion either 
Sir Robert Giffen or Lord Farrer may be trusted to 
dogmatise to his own discomfiture. They run each 
other hard in their claims to be considered the Mad 
Mullahs of Cobdenism. Lord Farrer’s limitations as an 
economist are admirably exemplified in two letters to 
the ‘‘ Times.””, He has now come to the conclusion that 
he made a mistake in describing bounties as an 
abomination. He ridicules the idea that counter-vailing 
duties could in any way serve the cause of free trade. 


Yet he lays down as an axiom that ‘‘ Free trade means © 


that men shall be free to exchange products with one 
another without interference by human law.”” Granted. 
But bounties are an interference by human law. There- 
fore we have not now got free trade. Again, Lord 
Farrer says, ‘‘ Protective duties are just as great an 
injury to our producers as bounties. At the present 
moment our West Indian sugar producers are at least 
as much injured by the United States protective duties 
as they are by French bounties.” It is a little difficult 
to characterise this argument in fitting terms. Even 
assuming that the statement were true—which would 
be a very generous assumption—what does it amount 
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to? It means that in Lord Farrer’s opinion there is. 
no difference between protection which partially closes. 
the United States, a foreign country, to West Indian 
sugar, and bounties which are driving colonial sugar 
out of the markets of the mother country. Lord Farrer 
might equally well say that because he is not allowed to 
visit a particular man’s house, therefore he would suffer 
no hardship if he were driven from his own. - 


Mr. Weale’s friends are still continuing their foolish 
agitation on his behalf. It is disgraceful that the 
public should be hoodwinked and deceived as to the 
real facts of the case, in order that indignation may be 
stirred up about a supposititious grievance and the 
authorities coerced into taking action. We _ have 
already stated the real facts in our columns, and we 
have nothing to add that would alter in any shape the 
opinions we have already expressed. But we strongly 
protest. against the loose way in which comments are 
being freely made about a Parliamentary Report which: 
has not yet been published. The slander about Mr. 


Weale’s dismissal is still being circulated with the 


addition that he knew nothing about it until within one 
week of the termination of his appointment at South 
Kensington. We repeat that Mr. Weale was not dis- 
missed at all; he was perfectly aware of the terms 
on which the prolongation of his services was arranged 
with the Treasury. 


To pass, however, to a far more important matter 
than the petty dispute about the retirement of Mr. 
Weale, we shall heartily endorse any recommendations 
of the Museums Committee that may put an end to the 
scandalous jobbery at South Kensington. It is, of 
course, impossible to prevent men in responsible posi- 
tions from looking after the interests of their next-of- 
kin ; but even at South Kensington we hardly expected 
to find one-fourth of the staff of a Public Office related 
to each other. The Science and Art Department 
appears to have degenerated into a kind of Army and 
Navy Co-operative Stores. Nobody is admitted unless 
related to somebody in the Service. It is useless to ask 
who is responsible for putting half-pay officers and their 
cousins or nephews into all the billets at South Kensing- 
ton; the Duke of Devonshire is clearly the authority to 
whom appeal should be made to put an end to the 
subsidising of impecunious military men by a sheer 
waste of public money. But what is the use of 
appealing to the Duke? The spirit is willing, but the 
flesh is weak. It would be almost cruel to disturb 
his repose during his well-earned respite from the 
fatigue of drafting Secondary Education Bills. Sir 
John Gorst could, if he liked, make a clean sweep of 
the whole system. But will he do so? The fear is 
that his cynicism may lead to inaction. The one 
hundred and sixty cousins must have provided him with 
food for mental enjoyment for the past few years, and 
doubtless the official minutes at Whitehall contain 
many a record of his grim humour in connexion with 
military art. But let Sir John speak out—-as he spoke 
out about the voluntary schools—and rid us of a crying 
abuse which not only squanders the money of the tax- 
payer on useless officials, but floods the country with 
immature machine-made teachers turned out by the Art 
schools at South Kensington like sausages from a 
Chicago factory. 


Anything more scandalous than the manner in which 
the Post-Office authorities treat their employés it 
would be difficult to conceive. Outside people look 
upon the Post Office as a kind of beautiful example of 
State socialism. As a matter of fact there could not 
be a more flagrant example of undiluted despotism 
than that presented by thisdepartment. Even if socialism 
were established in this country, we doubt very much 
whether the community would be.compelled to take their 
meals at an appointed place, and to pay for the food 
provided there, without being allowed any voice in the 
management or having attention paid to their com+ 
plaints. Yet this is the daily lot of the unhappy 
telegraph clerk. Why, as Mr. Steadman, M.P., re- 
marked at the meeting of the Postal Telegraph Clerks’ 
Association, is the Duke of Norfolk Postmaster- 
General? We-shouldtike to.know. The Government 
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could not passibly have made a worse choice. We do 
not want an ornamental head to the Post Office, who is 
content to let the permanent officials lead him by the 
nose ; we do want a strong independent man who will 
loyally perform the duties of his department, and not 
permit dust to be thrown in his eyes by his subordinates. 
If such a man were appointed the Duke could be sent on 
another special mission to the Pope, a task for which 
his abilities are eminently suited. 


Are the authorities asleep? Day after day we read 
of fresh outrages in various parts of London, and fresh 
instances of the ruffianly intimidation of witnesses. 
Apparently the Chief Commissioner thinks that as long 
as certain favoured localities—such as the West End 
and the aristocratic portions of the City—are kept well 
ordered by the police, he has done all he need. The 
people who could make an inconvenient outcry are the 
members of society who are in a position to gain the 
ear of high officials and administrators. As long, 
therefore, as they are satisfied, all is well. The public 
are beginning to perceive this comfortable Scotland 
Yard policy, and there are signs of a determination to 
put an end to it. It is only a week since the Home 
Secretary—who is the embodiment of well-fed apathy— 
professed entire ignorance of the whole disgraceful 
state of affairs. He had not heard that his interference 
was considered necessary. Perhaps, now that he has 
heard it, and is being afforded daily opportunities of 
witnessing the popular indignation at his inaction, 
something may be done. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s friends may well pray to be pre- 
served from his congratulations. In a recent speech on 
the West Indian grant-in-aid he passed a warm, but none 
too warm, eulogy on the staff of Kew Gardens. We 
hope the eminent botanists at Kew will be satisfied 
with Mr. Chamberlain’s general tribute of praise, for 
they are hardly likely to be pleased by his assurance 
that Mr. D. Morris ‘‘ has all the scientific knowledge in 
the possession of the authorities at Kew.” Mr. Morris 
is, no doubt, a capable administrative officer anda good 
judge of vegetable fibres; but it is not a compliment 
to the members of the herbarium staff to say that the 
officer who acts as Secretary to the Director of the 
Gardens is their equal in scientific knowledge. The 
establishment of a new botanical department in the 
West Indies seems an unnecessary piece of ex- 
travagance, as there is already an old and admirably 
managed botanical garden in Jamaica, the staff of 
which might have been utilised with advantage. 


It is right that Wolfe Tone should have his memorial 
in Dublin, and we cannot conceive why any Englishman 
should take objection to Monday’s proceedings in Dublin, 
when the foundation-stone of the memorial was laid in 
presence of a vast concourse. No historian from Mr. 
Froude or Mr. Lecky downward has ever ventured to 
defend the corrupt and incompetent Government of 
Ireland a century ago; it was everything that a 
Government should not be. Tone and his associates 
have no need to apologise for being rebels. Tone was 
the mainspring of the United Irish movement that 
culminated in 1798, and the career of this brilliant 
youth, so resourceful, brave and persistent, constant 
till death in the course he had marked out for himself, 
has made a deep impression in the mind of the Irish 
poovie. Mr. Froude set the fashion of depreciating 

one because he kept a diary in which he did not pose 
or play the hypocrite to himself, but set down faithfully 
all his acts and thoughts. It is true that he was a ‘‘bad 
drinker” and could not hold out against the mighty 
potations of whisky that were then the custom and he 
does not conceal this weakness any more than he con- 
ceals his other weaknesses. But he was a very able 
man; under other circumstances might have become a 
very great man. Above all he was absolutely single- 
minded and incorruptible, and Ireland. does herself 
credit, in spite of Mr. Froude, in honouring his memory. 


Strife between Governor and Government in New- 
foundland is chronic, and unfortunately develops in 
bitterness in proportion as the Imperial representative 
happens to be a man of grit. Sir Herbert Murray has 
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served Newfoundland well. He is a hard-headed, clear- 
sighted man of affairs, and he has not unnaturally ex- 
hibited a good deal of impatienge at the conduct of the 
Administration. The Colonial Ministry have played 
fast-and-lose with Newfoundland interests; they have 
mortgaged a large part of the Colony’s assets to a 
private contractor, and the Governor has not failed to 
make it perfectly clear that he strongly disapproves of 
the whole proceeding. Between the Whiteway and the 
Winter régime there does not seem to be much to 
choose. The best men in the Colony cordially endorse 
the line adopted by the Governor, and to them Sir 
Herbert Murray’s resignation is a matter for profound 
concern. He has secured a thorough mastery of the 
Colony’s affairs, and has fearlessly indicated the right 
course when Ministers have taken the wrong. Hence 
it is not surprising that a petition is being signed pray- 
ing the Imperial Government not to accept Sir Herbert 
Murray’s resignation. Such a refusal on the part of 
the Colonial Office would, however, cause another 
grave constitutional crisis, which Mr. Chamberlain will 
think it better to avoid. To govern Newfoundland is 
a thankless task, and a successor to Sir Herbert Murray 
will not be easy to find. 


That Mr. Chamberlain has consented to the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission to inquire into the French 
shore question in Newfoundland is satisfactory, although 
the ways of Royal Commissions in the past have not 
always been such as to command confidence. But the 
Newfoundlanders have themselves urgently asked for 
this Commission, and there is good reason to hope that 
it is not a mere excuse for delay, for the situation is 
such that delay is no longer safe. The French preten- 
sions on the West Coast were bad enough when that 
coast was regarded as something barren and inaccessible. 
Now that it has been connected by railway with St. John’s, 
and has been proved to contain some of the richest dis- 
tricts of the island, the situation has become absurd and 
intolerable. Thirteen years ago England and France 
came to an ‘‘agreement” on the usual Foreign Office 
lines, England throwing the interests of her Colony over- 
board. The Canadians, however, came to hear of this sur- 
render, and raised so vehement a protest that the agree- 
ment was never ratified. Six years later a modus vivendi 
on the lobster question was agreed on, and this has been 
renewed by the Colonial legislature from year to year 
since. The Newfoundland Ministry has now given fair 
notice that after 31 December the modus vivend? is at an 
end so far as they are concerned, so the whole situation 
must then be faced by the Imperial Government. 
France has all along shown remarkable tenacity in this 
matter, and Mr. Chamberlain has a stiff job before him. 


Italy has been called upon to deal sharply with the 
recalcitrant little republic of Colombia, and has done so 
in accordance with the award of the ex-President of the 
United States. Atrocities perpetrated on an Italian 
subject were referred to Mr. Cleveland for arbitration ; 
Mr. Cleveland awarded the unfortunate man certain 
damages ; and Colombia chose to fulfil part only of the 
conditions laid down. It has taken some years to settle 
the matter, and Italy has only secured justice for the 
aggrieved by sending warships to Cartagena. America 
could not possibly invoke the Monroe doctrine, because 
Italy was simply enforcing an American award. The 
incident serves to illustrate the peculiar views as to the 
duties of Government which obtain even among the 
more respectable of South American Republics, and is a 
neat little object lesson as to the efficacy of arbitration. 
Had Colombia been as powerful as Italy, the award 
would have been enforced only by war. 


We are glad to see that some of our local authorities 
are kicking against that most pernicious practice, the 
offering of special monetary rewards to the police for 
work that comes within the ordinary routiné of duty. 
The reward system has been almost entirely inimical to 
efficiency. In very exceptional cases, where it is 
necessary to stimulate the police to the exercise of 
exceptional intelligence in the unravelling of a criminal 
problem, there may be something to be said for the 
issue of a reward ; but in the average case its influence 
is directly against the public interest. So greatly has 
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it spread that it is well known that in any. considerable 
case we need not look for the results of police activity 
until the reward is out.. We have a right to expect the 
best police services without that sort of inducement. 
It is coming to this, that the detective regards his 
wages as a sort of general retaining fee that does not 
give the public a claim upon him unless it is supple- 
mented by a special reward in particular cases. 


Anything more tame or half-hearted than the strictures 
passed by a coroner’s jury on Dr. Stoehr, of Guy’s 
Hospital, at an inquest on Wednesday, could not be 
conceived. A little boy’s eye was pierced by a stick, 
and his mother took him to Guy’s Hospital in a cab. 
All that was done for him there was to bandage the eye 
and send him home again. It appears that Dr. Stoehr 
had made an appointment to see him again the follow- 
ing day at a quarter past one, but did not keep it. The 
result was that the little fellow was left waiting 
in the crowded surgery until he was seized with a fit. 
This forced him on the attention of the hospital authori- 
ties, and he was put to bed—where he should have 
been placed twenty-four hours earlier—and died the next 
morning about twelve. It is quite obvious from the 
evidence that the child’s eye was not properly examined 
on the occasion of his first visit. But of what earthly 
use are our hospitals, with their numerous and expen- 
sive staffs, if the gravity of the cases they are called 
upon to treat is not instantly ascertained? If doctors 
become so brutalised through familiarity with suffering 
that they behave in this callous, off-hand manner, it is the 
business of our coroners’ juries to censure them severely. 


Ingenuousness is refreshing at any time, and par- 
ticularly in these baking days. Mr. Alfred Schulz- 
Curtius has just revived our drooping spirits with a 
delightfully naive proposal to erect a Wagner Theatre 
on Richmond Hill in memory of Richard Wagner. 
** An amount of from £50,000 to £100,000” is wanted ; 
and from Mr. Schulz-Curtius’s circular we gather that 
after the necessary sum is raised the theatre will be 
built and handed over to him—in memory of Wagner, 
of course. We presume that the land will be bought 
from that ardent Wagnerite, Lord Dysart. In any case 
we strongly recommend the public to have nothing to 
do with the scheme. We are far from feeling unfriendly 
to Mr. Schulz-Curtius, who has been consistently praised 
by our ‘J. F. R.,” but what we need is an English 
opera, not a German one run by German conductors, 
singers and bandsmen to the exclusion of our English 
artists. 


We have more than once in past years urged the 
claims of Agricultural Co-operation in Ireland, and 
although the ‘‘ Organization Society” has now ceased 
to be a tender plant requiring outside praise, it is 
still a pleasure to take note of its sturdy growth. The 
latest report informs us that there were in March last 
243 societies with 27,000 members, and as over a hundred 
of these societies were formed within the year it is 
evident that the rate of progress is not slackening. 
Nine years ago there was only one society with fifty 
members. It took over six years’ hard work to form 
the first hundred societies; now, as we see, more than a 
hundred, with a membership of 13,000, enrol themselves 
in a single year. Co-operation will not bring about the 
millenium in Ireland or elsewhere, but it has been a 
mighty help to the struggling Irish farmer. 


Nobody can throw any very serious blame upon the 
boatman in the disaster at Derwentwater. It is perfectly 
clear that the eight excursionists were responsible 
for the mishap. One of the occupants leaned over the 
side to recover some article she had accidentally dropped 
in the water, and the result was that the vessel capsised. 
The remarkable feature about the occurrence was one 
that is unhappily a very frequent attendant on such 
accidents. The males of the party manfully struck out 
for shore and were saved, and the women were all 
drowned. This needs a great deal of explaining. 
From the evidence of one of the survivors it appears 
that he at least made efforts—although futile ones—to 
save his companions. What of the other two? We 
do not hear that they even tried to assist the women. 
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SOME LESSONS OF THE SPANISH- 
AMERICAN WAR. 


HE naval lessons to be learnt from the war are of 
importance only as regards details. Nothing is 
taught that has not already been emphasised at the 
Yalu, and there is no real information on the points 
where evidence is most needed at the present time. 
The immense value of armour, the importance of good 
shooting and the dangers of fire are no new story. 
All these things have been demonstrated again and 
again. The moral difference between the Spanish and 
American seaman renders arguments based on the 
Santiago battle, as to relative effiviency of various 
types, delusive. As there was gross mismanagement in 
Madrid, as the gunners of the Spanish Navy proved 
quite unable, with the best and newest guns, to hit the 
target, and as the Spanish squadrons were always out- 
matched to the tune of some fifty per cent., it is not 
wonderful that this unlucky navy has been wiped out. 
The American management was distinctly good, the 
American material in excellent order ; and the seaman- 
ship and fighting qualities of the American sailor were 
remarkable. General Shafter’s extraordinary mistakes 
before Santiago have lowered the prestige of the 
American Army; but Admirals Sampson and Dewey 
and Commodore Schley have shown that they know 
their business, and have exalted the renown of their 
country’s navy. 

Already the somewhat hasty deduction is being drawn 
from the American successes that a British fleet would 
go through the French or Russians as easily. For the 
Russians I cannot speak, but the French navy will 
never disgrace itself as the Spanish navy has. The 
French do go in for target practice ; they have regular 
manceuvres. For instance, whilst this summer a great 
British fleet has been idling away its time in an aimless 
tour round the coast, the French have, with admirable 
success, been practising scouting, coaling at sea, and 
torpedo attacks. They are four years ahead of England 
in discarding combustible fittings. It is indeed both 
amazing and mortifying to examine some of our new 
cruisers and battleships, which are crammed from end 
to end with wood fittings ; and this in spite of the Yalu 
and all that has been written on the danger of fire in 
the British technical press. The history of the French 
at sea is very different from that of the Spanish. The 
Frenchman generally fights well, and is a fair seaman. 
In organization, and in the possession of a general staff, 
and of a superior school of tactics and strategy, our 
neighbours are again before us. 

The blockade of Santiago was a very striking 
achievement on the part of Admiral Sampson, and was 
maintained with consummate skill. When the Spanish 
squadron rushed out, though the Americans were taken 
by surprise, fire was opened so rapidly by the latter that 
Spanish officers, after the battle, stated that they 
supposed they had found their enemy at general 
quarters. Speed too was attained in the American 
ships with astonishing rapidity. The ‘‘ New York,” 
for instance, in three hours worked up from eight to 
sixteen and a quarter knots, though at the outset she 
had only two boilers lighted. The ‘‘Oregon” and 
‘‘Texas” engine-room staffs showed equal efficiency, 
and fairly rushed their ships along, though the suffering 
of the stokers in the intense heat was extreme. At the 
same time the Spaniards contributed by their inertness 
to the effectiveness of the blockade. They had two 
destroyers and at least four steam pinnaces, which 
might have been used for torpedo attacks; but no 
torpedo attacks were made. Again and again the 
American ships opened a wild fire at night, sometimes 
on their own colliers or cruisers, sometimes on rocks 
or seaweed, often on their own boats. That the latter 
were not hit is at least an argument in favour of the 
torpedo-boat. ‘‘ The strain of the blockade,” writes a 
correspondent with the American fleet, ‘‘ was intense.” 

Still, the Americans had five good battleships, two 
armoured cruisers, six or seven cruisers, and as 
many armed yachts as_ torpedo-boats. They had 
against them four cruisers, of which but one 
had serious armour protection, and two destroyers. 
They outnumbered their enemy in displacement 
by something like seven to three, and in numbers 
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even more decisively. Ships could at any time be 
detached from the blockade to coal and rest at 
Guantanamo without apy risk of leaving an inadequate 
force to watch Santiago. Contrast the condition of a 
blockade of Brest by a British fleet with no secondary 
base available, and a force insufficient to maintain the 
watch. The fatuity of the Spaniards reached such a 
point that they positively permitted a battleship nightly 
to approach within a mile of the harbour, and to play a 
searchlight steadily up the channel. Not once was the 
ship fired upon—a fact which surprised Admiral 
Sampson, as it well might. It is no slur upon American 
courage to say.that a few six-inch or even six-pounder 
shells would have sent the battleship hustling out of 
range. 

The Americans fought throughout with smoky 
powder, the British-built ‘‘ New Orleans” alone firing 
smokeless. The immense advantages of smokeless 
powder are now fully appreciated. It is amusing to 
reflect upon what might have happened had the 
Venezuela affair had serious consequences. With 
smoky powder against a British fleet carrying smoke- 
less, the Americans would have been terribly handi- 
capped. In some respects the Washington Navy 
Department surpasses the conservatism of Whitehall. 

The heavy gun has performed disappointingly 
throughout the war. Everything, on the other hand, 
points to the high efficiency in action of moderate-sized 
rapid-firing weapons. Of these there were few in the 
American fleet; at Santiago, for instance, only eighteen 
were in line. But the intermediate battery of eight-inch 
guns which most large American ships carry, though 
slow firing, did great execution ; and it is significant 
that in the design of the newest American battleships 
these eight-inch pieces have been reintroduced, after 
they had been originally discarded. We may expect a 
movement towards a battleship armoured much as was 
the ‘‘ Cristobal Colon,” and equipped with a primary 
battery of eight-inch quick-firers. Italy, alert as ever, 
has already designed such a ship in the ‘‘ Benedetto 
Brin.” England will have to follow. 

Very remarkable is the feeling in favour of faster 
ships which is generally current in the American navy. 
It has been said over here that the failure of the Spanish 
cruisers to steam fast proves that superiority in speed 
is worthless. I wonder that the pundits who write 
thus did not argue that, as the Spanish guns hurt no 
one—or only two men, to be accurate—guns were a use- 
less encumbrance. It should be noted as a sign of the 
times that because the ‘Cristobal Colon” was not a 
British design, her performance in the battle has been 
scarcely noticed or disparaged. This wilful blindness 
is likely to have bad results. Her armour made com- 
mon shell useless, and took the whole sting out of the 
American fire upon her. But the pundits will not see. 


OUR ENGLISH TSUNG-LI-YAMEN. 


7 question, what are we to do about China, is 
rapidly developing into the further and more im- 
portant question, what are we to do about the Foreign 
Office? Itis no longer necessary to argue the point 
that Lord Salisbury has lamentably failed in his Chinese 
policy. He has become an object of contempt to his 
own followers and of derision to his opponents. To 
come to an agreement with Russia is a policy; to 
oppose and if necessary to fight Russia is a policy. 
To maintain the integrity of China is a policy ; to claim 
‘* spheres” is a policy. There is much to be said for 
each of these plans of meeting a difficult situation, but 
what shall we say of a Foreign Office that wobbles 
piteously from one to the other; that is constant only 
in its inconstancy, and of which only one thing can 
be confidently predicted—that in an emergency it will 
bluster for a season, but will ultimately back out 
when force is threatened? We are accustomed to 
point the finger of scorn at China and to declaim 
against the incompetency of Tsung-li-Yamen. Does 
it ever occur to us that our own Foreign Office is 
quite as much a laughing-stock to foreign nations who 
know how to conduct their business as the Tsung-li- 
Yamen is to us? We are tempted to quote in this 
connexion the words used in this ‘‘ Review” not long 
ago by a reviewer who knows something of both bodies: 
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‘The English Foreign Office is the exact counterpart 
and image of the Chinese Tsung-li-Yamen if we leave 
out the melon seeds and the sugar plums. The same 
literary ability and dialectical and rhetorical skill ; the 
same bravery in words and timidity in deeds ; the same 
habit of representing diplomatic defeats or victories, of 
using disingenuous subterfuges to conceal poverty of 
idea and incapacity for energetic action; the same 
yielding to outside pressure ; the same hatred of the 
contempt for independent criticism; the same neglect 
of the vital interests of the country.” The crowning 
humiliation to the travelled Englishman is the recogni- 
tion of the fact that even China, the ‘‘ decaying yellow 
carcase”’ of M. Hanotaux, appreciates the situation. 
‘* What a pity,” said a member of the Tsung-li-Yamen 
to an Englishman last winter in Peking, ‘‘ what a pity 
that two countries so great, so ancient and so world- 
ruling as China and England should both be in a 
moribund condition.” ‘‘China and England!” Could 
the situation to which we have been reduced be more 
pitilessly exposed than by this unconscious insult ? 
Parliament closed with the grave public announce- 
ment in both Houses that Sir Claude Macdonald on 
Lord Salisbury’s orders had assured the Chinese 
Government of English protection in insisting on the 


‘open door” and equal opportunities for all nations. . 


That is our simple right under the treaty of Tientsin, 
and by giving such a message and publishing it to the 
world Lord Salisbury was choosing his own ground for 
a contest with Russian influence in Peking. If China 
believed that Lord Salisbury meant what he said it 
would naturally defy M. Pavloff and complete the 
contract with the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank for 
the Niu-chwang Railway. Not many months before 
China had implored us to give her such a pledge. 
Russia was at the gates: a little vigour and a little 
money might yet save the situation; would England 
guarantee the 416,000,000 loan and accompany it with 
a further guarantee of ‘‘independence and integrity ”? 
Well, England had to think about it; then some 
Minister took the dispatch away with him on a holiday, 
or fell asleep with it in his pocket and forgot it when 
he awoke, and so that matter was postponed while 
Russia acted. Then came the further Russian advance 
and the railways and the ear-marking of North China 
as a Russian province. Then Lord Salisbury woke up 
and had an idea. That old dispatch: let us look it 
up: let us guarantee China against Russian pressure, 
against an ‘‘ intolerable pretension.” So the guarantee 
was sent post haste, but as any one but a member of 
the English Tsung-li-Yamen might have known it came 
too late. China coldly replied that she had no fear of 
undue pressure from her good friend M. Pavloff, that 
Peking and St. Petersburg understood each other 
in these matters, and she hastened, in the words 
of the terrible ‘‘Times” correspondent at Peking, to 
‘*give a formal assent to all the conditions imposed 
by Russia.” As a crowning blow she chose this 
occasion, while proclaiming the sanctity of the 
Russian ‘‘ sphere” in the North, to flout English pre- 
tensions by granting at the same time to the Russo- 
Chinese Bank the concession for the making of the 
railway from Peking to Hankau, right into what we 
had fondly regarded as our sphere of influence in the 
Yangtse valley. We confess we had hoped that in this 
matter Lord Salisbury might have stiffened his back. 
It is known that powerful financial houses of peculiar 
influence with the present Government are at the back 
of the Shansi concession, and as the value of this 
concession is entirely dependent on the capacity of her 
Majesty’s Government to maintain its influence in China, 
the strongest pressure has been put on the Foreign 
Secretary to induce him to stand firm for once. But 
Lord Salisbury was in a hurry to get off with Lad 
Salisbury to Contrexéville, and so China had to be le 
to herself, that is, to Russia. : 

And so up to the present we have lost every point in 
the game: we have lost to Russia in the North, to 

ermany in Shantung, and to France in the South. 
Lord Salisbury is drowsing away the time in the Vosges, 
Mr, Curzon is packing up for India, and the Foreign 
Office is left to the tender mercies of Sir Thomas 
Sanderson and his clerks. The future of half Asia is 
trembling in the balance, and the permanent officials at 
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our Tsung-li-Yamen in Downing Street and Sir Claude 
Macdonald in Peking are left to us as the bulwarks. of 
our position! Lord Salisbury has made Sir Claude 
Macdonald ridiculous by heaping on him praise that 
would be appropriate to a Talleyrand or a Bismarck ; 
but even if he were a diplomatist of fair average capacity, 
which he is not, his position would be an impossible 
one under such circumstances. Is there no power in 
the country to rid us of this incubus under which the 
external interests of the country are drifting steadily to 
disaster ? 


THE LOURDES SUPERSTITION. 


“TBERE are all sorts of arrested developments in life, 

the criminals, the barbarians, the monomaniacs. 
of weird or shameful desires ; but we question if any of 
these survivals of a ruder state of civilisation are so 
offensive as the superstitious. Superstition, as Matthew 
Arnold said, is a natural excrescence upon belief, an 
over-belief as the Germans call it, a something more 
than belief, and this vicious excess of virtue, this cor- 
ruption of belief is more degrading than any form of 
criminality. The pilgrimage to Lourdes is certainly the 
chief remaining superstition of our time. We readin the 
daily papers: ‘‘ No less than thirteen pilgrimage trains 
left the Gare d’Oriéans to-day for Lourdes, the return. 
journey being fixed for the 24th inst. The English- 
speaking pilgrims are more numerous than in past 
years. Nearly every diocese in Great Britain and the 
United States is represented, including the parish of 
St. Bernard, Liverpool, in which church the facsimile of 
the grotto and basilica is to be erected. Lourdes is. 
packed with Catholic bishops and clergy, and it is said 
that Cardinal Vincent Vannutelli will officiate as legate 
of Leo XIII: The ‘white’ or invalid train started 
separately under the care of sisters of charity, and with 
more appliances for the solace of the sick passengers 
than when it was described by Emile Zola.” This 
means that Bishops, Cardinals and even the Pope him- 
self encourage the superstition that the place where the 
poor, uneducated girl, Bernadette, thought she saw the 
Virgin is capable of working miracles, making the 
diseased whole, the lame sound, and the blind to see. 

In the spring of this year we paid a visit to Lourdes, 
and this is what we saw. First of all the place itself is 
beautiful exceedingly. A sort of amphitheatre ringed 
round by mountains, and in the centre of the chord of 
the arc of hills stands the great church erected in. 
memory of Bernadette’s vision. Below the church is. 
the grotto now thought of as sacred by millions of 
devout believers, and in the grotto are the healing 
waters. In the church and in the crypts votive tablets 
of all sorts move one to tears. A very pathetic one 
is couched in these terms— 

** Still praying, 
Still hoping, 
Still waiting 
From a Mother to Mary. 1879” 
and so every aspiration, every desire, every cry of the 
tortured human heart is to be found graven or printed on 
these venal walls. Everywhere priests of all nationalities;. 
here a fat Bavarian Father, bloated with laziness and: 
beer, is persuading a tear-stricken mother that if her 
daughter only bathes frequently and with faith, ‘‘ full 
faith, the faith that moves mountains,” her daughter’s. 
rickety, crooked limbs and diseased frame will be made 
whole and beautiful, and just beyond him a French 
priest is speaking to a thousand worshippers. Thin and. 
sallow, with a diseased volubility and screaming rhetoric,. 
he declares that those who are not cured do not believe;, 
and all the while the halt and maimed and blind, the 
scrofulous and the idiotic, defile behind the curtains into. 
the waters, which are troubled only by their uncouth 
genuflexions. 

Heartsick one turns away towards the town and 
tries to fill one’s lungs with draughts of the pure 
mountain air. But as soon as one enters the streets 
the full degradation of the place comes upon one 
like African malaria. Here on the right is a shop 
devoted to the selling of relics and photographs and: 
votive tablets, and above the door we read that it is. 
kept by ‘‘the brother of the Bernadette,” and below: 
is the announcement, intended to allure Anglo-Saxon. 
beliévers that the shop is ‘‘closed on. Sundays.” In. 
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precisely the same spirit there are omnibuses announcing 
themselves as of ‘‘The Holy Ghost” and hotels of ‘The 
Sacred Heart” and pensions of ‘‘The Suffering Re- 
deemer.” Everywhere the loathsome modern exploita- 
tion of an outworn creed. The air is poisonous. The 
fat French landlady of our hotel tells us with a grin that 
the Virgin Mother of God does not know her business 
well or she would have cured the son of the Duke of 
Norfolk ; ‘‘Pensez donc, Monsieur, quel réclame ca 
aurait fait pour nous tous.” And when speaking of 
Bernadette she passed to strange obscenities, and 
summed the whole matter up by declaring that it was 
‘‘good for business.” And these are the scenes which 
Bishops and Cardinals now support with the full sanction 
of the infallible Head of the Church. No more awful 
nightmare can be witnessed in Europe; there is no more 
fiendish insult both to God and to man than the daily 
life of Lourdes. Surely superstition is the vilest of all 
the vices, the most accursed of all the crimes: 
‘* Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds.” 


THE TELEPHONE SCANDAL. 


[* is a pity that the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons was not more logical in its report. 
After a searching inquiry, under the vigilant guidance 
of Mr. Hanbury, into the past conduct both of the 
Post Office and of the National Telephone Company, it 
has come to certain definite and sufficiently outspoken 
conclusions. It finds that the telephone service is not 
at present of general benefit, and is not likely to be- 
come so until the present practical monopoly in the 
+hands of a private company is ended. It has, more- 
over, seen clearly that ‘‘ general, immediate, and effec- 
tive competition ” with the National Telephone Company 
is necessary if we are to have a satisfactory service, and 
-are to avoid a repetition of the blunder made when the 
‘telegraphs were taken over by the State at an enor- 
‘mously inflated value thirty years ago. But here Mr. 
‘Hanbury’s courage seems to have failed him. The 
bold and logical course would have been to recommend 
that the Postmaster-General be directed to establish at 
once ‘‘ general, immediate, and effective competition” 
with the National Telephone Company. In five years, 
Mr. Preece told the Committee, a system quite equal to 
ithe present in every respect could be provided, and the 
cost of such a system, with the advantages possessed 
by the Post Office in the laying of wires and other re- 
spects, would certainly be much less than the 45,000,000 
of capital, largely ‘“‘ water,” of the National Telephone 
Company. But although Mr. Hanbury saw that this 
was the policy most likely to benefit the community, he 
and his Committee weaklyrecommend that municipalities 
should be allowed to compete, whilst waiting for the 
State to take over the whole system when the licences 
expire in 1911. If this recommendation is acted upon, 
confusion will only become worse confounded, and no 
** effective ” competition will be established, since only 
a few municipalities are likely to apply forlicences. To 
suggest that local authorities should own and administer 
their own telephones is as absurd as it would be to let 
them deliver their own letters or send their own tele- 
grams within the municipal boundaries. 

It is not, however, to the report itself that we wish at 
the moment to draw special attention, but to the 
scandalous subservience of the Post Office to a private 
«monopoly revealed by the proceedings before the Com- 
‘mittee, and to the extraordinary position of Sir James 
Fergusson, M.P., Ex-postmaster General, and present 
Director of the National Telephone Company. The 
permanent officials at the Post Office are past praying 
for. They have ever displayed a supreme disregard for 
the convenience of the public. Postal and telegraphic 
facilities enjoyed by other nations are only granted in 
‘this country after incredible delays and in response to 
reiterated demands in Parliament and in the Press. But 
for the convenience of the National Telephone Company 
tthe Post Office has been continuously solicitous. 
Almost the last sentence in the report significantly 
assumes that in the future ‘‘ concessions to the Com- 
pany not required by the agreement will cease.” Even 
while the Committee has been sitting large extensions 
of the exchange areas have been conceded. These 
extensions, which give to the Company an important 
advantage over all possible competitors, and especially 
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over municipal competitors, were arranged by the 
second secretary of the Post Office, practically on his 
own discretion, under a verbal authority given to him by 
Mr. Arnold Morley and not renewed by his successors. 
An important correspondence between the Company 
and the Post Office in 1893, bearing directly on this 
question of municipal competition and the extension of 
areas, was carefully put out of sight, and Sir Spencer 
Walpole, the present secretary of the Post Office, 
declared to the Committee that to the best of his 
recollection he had never seen it until a few weeks ago, 
whilst the Postmaster General has only had a précis of 
it since the Committee began to sit. 

All this is an extraordinary story, and exhibits a 
most astounding attitude of mind in the Post Office 
towards the National Telephone Company, quite in 
keeping with the fact that Sir James Fergusson, M.P., 
Postmaster General in 1892, is now a Director of 
this over capitalised concern. Sir James Fergusson 
has always been very kind to the Telephone Company. 
In 1892, a few hours after the Government of which he 
was a member had been defeated, he signed the heads 
of an agreement which conferred very considerable ad- 
vantage upon the Company. But this agreement was 
not satisfactory to Mr. J. S. Forbes, the Chairman, 
because it reserved to the Post Office the fullest 
possible liberty to compete with the Company, or to 
grant competing licences, and to deal as it liked with 
exchange areas. Mr. Forbes therefore refused to sign 
it without a verbal assurance that the agreement would 
not be carried out in the hard-and-fast letter of it, and 
this assurance Sir James Fergusson gave. He had no 
power to give it, of course, but the Post Office has 
acted ever since on the view that it was under some 


‘obligation to extend the exchange areas at the re- 


quest of the Company in consequence of his promise. 
It has been denied that this was a secret agreement. 
For ourselves we do not see by what other name it 
can be called, and we do not conceal our surprise that 
Sir James Fergusson should have accepted a position 
on the Board of the Company after his delicate relations 
with it in his official capacity. That he has been a 
valuable acquisition to the Company there is no doubt 
whatever. His term of office as Postmaster-General 
must have put him in a position to give invaluable 
advice to his colleagues in the deliberations of the 
Board. But with the publication of the Committee’s 
report and of the evidence given before it his usefulness 
is abruptly ended, for henceforward favouritism to- 
wards the Company on the part of the Post Office is 
impossible, and with the end of this favouritism the 
Company is doomed. How Sir James Fergusson ever 
came to be a member of a Conservative Administra- 
tion we do not understand, and we doubt very much if 
the Conservative party is at all pleased to have him 
still in its ranks. It is bad enough to have M.P.’s and 
Lords as guinea pigs. For an ex-Postmaster-General 
to be on the Board of a Company whose only hope for 
the future is to compel the Post Office to buy its under- 
taking at an inflated price is nothing less than a 
scandal. 


THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR. 


“[PHE announcement that Colonel John Hay has been 
promoted to the post of Secretary of State at 
Washington will be received in this country with a con- 
siderable amount of regret combined with pleasure. It 
is true that he has been little more than a year in 
London as the American Ambassador, but in that short 
period he has established a distinct reputation for 
courtesy and high ability. In this, of course, he 
has only maintained the traditions which were es- 
tablished by his predecessors. ot since the departure 
of J. R. Lowell, however, have we felt such keen regret 
at the loss of the American Ambassador to St. James’s. 
He is perhaps more a man of affairs than was Lowell, 
and he has certainly lived a more stirring life. Born 
at Salem in 1838, and educated at Brown University, 
he was admitted to the Illinois bar in 1861, and shortly 
afterwards became Secretary to President Lincoln. 
During the Civil War he served in the field, and retired 
with the rank of Colonel. Afterwards he served his 
country as Secretary of Legation in Paris, Madrid and 
Vienna. To the common people of the United States he 
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is probably best known as the author of the “‘ Pie County 
Ballads,” of which the stirring tale of ‘‘ Jim Bludso” is 
the most popular number. In this country his reputa- 
tion as an author is based upon his collaboration with 
J. G. Nicolay in the definitive biography of Abraham 
Lincoln. As secretary to the great President during 
the civil war he was in a position to give, and has suc- 
ceeded in giving, a life-like portrait of Lincoln in the 
turmoil of every-day affairs, as well as at the greatest 
moments of his life. To this literary reputation Colonel 
Hay adds the charm of the after-dinner orator—a 
characteristic which we have come to regard as almost 
essential in an American ambassador. On the whole, 
‘therefore, we have been very fortunate in having such 
a man as the medium of our communications with 
America in the stress of the Spanish-American war. 
No doubt his presence here, as representing the best 
qualities of the American people, has helped to 
strengthen that feeling of amity and kinship between 
the two nations which we consider to be the finest out- 
come of that unhappy conflict. And now that Colonel 
Hay has been raised to a position of direct power at 
Washington, we feel sure that he will continue to use 
his influence in order to strengthen still further the 
good understanding between the two countries which 
he has seen so brightly inaugurated. 

For the same reason it is very necessary that his 
successor should be carefully selected. No doubt 
President McKinley will be inundated with candidates 
for the office of British Ambassador, men who, in the 
opinion of themselves and their friends, possess all the 
essential characteristics. He must not accept these 
representations too lightly ; above all he must not send 
us an Ambassador who is tightly bound up with vested 
interests. We see it stated that Mr. Chauncey Depew 
is being named as a probable successor to Colonel Hay. 
This is absurd. Mr. Chauncey Depew never has been, 
and never will be, taken seriously in this country. He 
is simply regarded as a foolish kind of babbling 
raconteur, whose twaddling is largely intermixed with 
snobbishness. Not by such a pretty dancing-puppet 
can the stalwart American people be represented in this 
country. For he is nothing more than a puppet. We 
have a distinct recollection of how he tripped and twirled 
in this country and in France during the stress of the 
Spanish-American War. In England he took Reuter’s 
agent into his confidence and talked the silliest twaddle 
in the most patronising manner about the new friend- 
ship between the two countries. Then he went straight 
over to Paris and talked the same kind of sugared non- 
sense to the Frenchmen about the great friendship that 
existed between France and the United States. His 
talk was never taken seriously, simply because the 
puppet character of the man was well known. But 
worse than his silly social characteristics is the fact that 
Mr. Chauncey Depew is a representative of the Vander- 
bilts. That in itself is sufficient to debar him from 
being the American Ambassador to this country. 
We know only too well how the American people 
suffer under the widespread iron tyranny of the Vander- 
bilts, and it would be impossible for us to accept their 
representative as an Ambassador from the people over 
whom they tyrannise. We are only speaking the plainest 
truth when we say that the English people cannot 
accept Mr. Chauncey Depew, however strong the repre- 
sentations in his favour which may be made at Washing- 
ton by political bosses who have axes to grind. His 
appointment, indeed, would go very far to cancel much 
of the good feeling which has sprung up between the 
two countries. We are speaking thus plainly, because 
we do not desire this good feeling to be cancelled. We 
are anxious, on the contrary, that it should continue 
and gather in strength, but this it will not do if we are 
to have such a painted puppet as Mr. Chauncey Depew 
foisted upon us. And in saying this we do not seek to 
put difficulties in the way of President McKinley. We 
do not care to name any man for the office of American 
Ambassador, although we agree with the suggestion 
that Mr. Whitelaw Reid has many qualities that would 
make him acceptable in this country. We mainly 
desire to impress upon Mr. McKinley that there are 
many Americans who could worthily represent his 
people in London, and that a worse representative than 
Mr. Chauncey Depew he could not possibly find. 
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THE ARISTOCRAT. 
New STYLE. 
’ ‘HEY sundered usage like a wedge ; 


They swept the ancients from their stools ; 
By piracy, by sacrilege, 
By war, across the necks of fools 
A royal road the strong men strode ; 
But other times have other tools. 


The warlord and the churchlord stir 
The pulses of the world no more. 
The trader and the usurer 
Have passed the lion-guarded door : 
The praise, the prayer, the incensed air 
Ascend to us from every shore. 


A Mowney-torp, unheralded 
I issue from a vulgar strain 

Of churls who spiced their daily bread 
With hungry toil in sun and rain, 

A secret dower of patience, power 
And courage in my blood and brain. 


Though corner, trust, and company 
Are subtler than the old time tools, 

The sword, the rack, the gallows-tree, 
I traverse none of nature’s rules ; 

I lay my yoke on feeble folk, 
And march across the necks of fools. 


My friends and foes adventured much ; 
But elbowing iron pots the delf 
Go down in shards ; or some rude touch 
Of fact installs upon the shelf 
Souls slimly cast: for me, I last, 
I, wiser, braver, more myself. 
Joun Davipson. 


AT COWES. 


be one—I forget which—of Bulwer’s novels there is a 
man who spends many years of his life in vain 
pursuit of an exquisite, mysterious lady, by him beloved. 
He traces her to Vienna, where he hears that she has 
just left for the Bosphorus. He reaches the Bosphorus, 
only to be told that her yacht has just sailed out of port, 
bound for the coast of Scotland. Off Orkney he almost 
comes up with her, but not quite. In Paris he misses 
her by five minutes, at Baden by as many seconds. The 
servants at her chalet in the Vosges Mountains inform 
him that she is even now on her way to some other 
place, where disappointment again awaits him. For me, 
I confess, the story of this interminable chase was as 
tedious as it was romantic, and save that ‘it is rather 
analogous to my own chase of Fashion, I should not 
have recalled it. Aflame with social ambition, I am 
always just too late for every great and social congress. 
It is strange. A fortnight since I was staying within a 
stone’s throw of Goodwood, whose glory had all de- 
parted hither. Now I am here, one of a not very select 
few. A fortnight or so hence I shall perhaps be able to 
start for Homburg, faint but pursuing. 

Meanwhile, this is by no means my first visit to 
Cowes. I have often been here, but never so soon 
after the perihelion. In spring or late autumn I could 
enjoy myself very well here. The place itself is 
charming. The Squadron, with its thick battlements 
and its array of little brass cannons pointed across 
the Solent, gives one a sense of security from an 
English invasion, and, somehow, the Solent’s water 
seems bluer, the sun more yellow, here than elsewhere. 
From the beach to the High Street everything is 
in miniature, and everything has a bright, sensible, 
little aspect of its own. I cannot imagine a place 
less provocative of sad or subtle thoughts. The 
smaller yachts, as they scud by, do not look at 
all like white butterflies, and the larger yachts, 
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when their lamps are lighted at night and reflected 
in the dark water, do not remind one in the least of 
jewelled arks upheld by slender, wavering columns of 
gold. Wherever you turn your eyes, you catch an 
effect that is extraordinarily unlike a Whistler. Yet, 
this year, I am dead to the ordinary charms of 
Cowes. I walk dismally in the afterglow of fashion. 
I try to distinguish in the waves’ murmur some 
lingering echo of the gaiety that has gone by. I 
cast my eye over the Squadron, and with the aid of 
imagination and a few well-chosen cuttings from the 
columns of ‘‘ Belle” and ‘‘Onlooker” I strive to 
reconstruct the week before last—a faint, unsatisfying 
panorama. Just opposite my window, at a distance of 
about a quarter of a mile, there is what the uninitiated 
landsman might take for a couple of large steamboats, 
with canary-coloured funnels —in point of fact, the 
“Osborne” and the ‘‘ Victoria and Albert.” To the 
left there is a vast man-of-war, which, lying there at 
anchor, means that the Queen is in residence just beyond 
Old Castle Point. At the end of the ‘‘ Osborne’s ” deck 
is a little glass-house, and therein—not visible to us, but 
therein nevertheless—the Heir Apparent. All day long 
the Parade is lined by Americans and others, looking 
through telescopes at the glittering panes of this 
pavilion. The strongest lens reveals no glimpse of His 
Royal Highness, but no one seems to despair—occa- 
sionally a field-glass, as being easier to hold, is substi- 
tuted for a telescope, but that is the only sign of 
weariness shown by these loyal watchmen. All day 
long, pinnaces, gigs, whatnots, emblazoned with the 
three white feathers, pass to and fro between the yacht 
and the landing-stages, objects of intense interest. 
The blue-jackets that step out of them are cynosures— 
we know that they have been near the rose, and we 
note that their faces are tanned with reflected glory. To 
me there is something strangely impressive in this sense 
of a great unseen presence, a something not ourselves 
which yet directs and controls the hearts of us at all 
hours. Sometimes, with a little curl of smoke from one 
of her funnels, the ‘‘ Osborne” moves from her moor- 
ings. The line of telescopes ashore quivers with ex- 
citement, as, slowly, majestically, she glides away. 
When she disappears behind one point or the other of 
the bay the reaction is almost intolerable. But she re- 
turns always before dinner-time. Ruzt oceano nox. The 
Prince is in his yacht: all’s right with the roads. The 
little glass house glows with red-shaded lights. From 
it strains of music are wafted by the night-breezes—a 
harp, a fiddle, a human voice attuned to sentimental or 
comic melody—faint, certainly, by reason of the dis- 
tance, yet clear and sweet, like all music heard across 
that sounding-board, water. Twice a week, in the 
evening, a band plays on the Parade. During ‘‘ God 
bless the Prince of Wales ” we all look towards the yacht, 
sure that those red-shaded lights illumine a duly-gratified 
smile. Never was so absolute an obsession. Gentle 
and simple have but one thought here, one topic: his 
Royal Highness. Were it known that I, I! had seen 
him with my own eyes, how I should be besieged ! 
Seen him I have. How? On Monday night I was 
awoken from my first sleep by a flash of light and a 
teriffic noise. I started from my bed and again, for an 
instant, my room was marvellously illuminated. I ran 
to the window, drawn thither by I know not what 
magnetism, knowing well that some strange thing 
would happen to me. The second peal of thunder had 
scarcely rattled into silence when again the darkness 
was wildly riven... I staggered back. I had seen the 
Prince at his window, I had caught his eye across the 
water, and—I had not bowed!. . . I waited for the next 
flash, tremulously. Quicker than the flash itself, I 
bowed ; but alas! the long-pent rain had begun to fall 
so densely that the yacht was a mere blur to me, and I 
knew that my bow was wasted. 

Thus does unkind Fate trick us of the chances she 
dangles before our eyes. MAx BEERBOHM. 


THE RUIN OF THE EAST COAST. 


J{IFTEEN years ago there was no lovelier seclusion 

in England than this line of coast that curves 
southwards from Cromer. Cromer itself was far on the 
way from simple hamlet to intolerable lounger town, 
and was already well in the grip of the vulgarisation 
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that has now utterly spoilt it; but Cromer did not 
count. Striking across the downs southwards, over 
the lighthouse hill, one left the much-advertised town 
behind and came, at every few miles along the sea- 
margin, upon village after village, where a mixed 
population of fishermen and agricultural labourers lived 
their lives in remote simplicity. Quietness was drawn 
about the country like an atmosphere. The corn-fields 
came, at places, to the cliff’s edge and looked over to 
the sands below. In the gaps of the cliffs lay the boats 
and blocks and tackle of the fishermen, with great 
brown nets drying in the sun. They were a simple, 
decent, hard-working, God-fearing race of men who 
peopled these villages, tough with exposure to all 
weathers, brown with the beat of wind and salt water 
in their faces, with great voices for the chorus at the 
inn kitchen on a Saturday night or the hymn at the 
meeting-house on Sunday. When the storms were up 
and the flying spray of great tempests drove up 
through the villages, they went to their work like men, 
and had a record of life-saving unequalled round 
the coast; for, beautiful as this shore was under the 
summer sunshine, when the ledges of the cliffs were 
aflame with poppies and the soft airs could hardly send 
a ripple over the wheat-fields, it was, and still is, a 
cruel and a treacherous shore in winter, and every 
churchyard along it has its graves of unknown sea- 
men, who have been thrown up by the waves and 
piously buried by the villagers. Inland, the undulating 
country had its deep embowered lanes, its tangles of 
wild heath, its groups of cottages, with here and there 
a farmhouse or a flint-built church tower dominating the 
scene. It was that loveliest of landscapes, an English 
countryside within sight and sound of the sea. 

Only the sea remains inviolate ; upon everything else 
the hand of the spoiler has been cruelly heavy. For 
the district has been ‘‘ developed,” and the character of 
the villages and their people has been entirely changed 
in the process. The old charm has gone utterly; the 
piace is vulgarised and cockneyfied out of all knowledge. 
In an evil moment some dozen years ago that 
egregious person Mr. Clement Scott discovered the 
district. That was the beginning of the end. He pro- 
ceeded to write it up, with all that wealth of language 
and power of appropriate epithet for which he is so 
deservedly famous in Brixton and other resorts of the 
nobility and gentry of these islands. He labelled it 
‘* Poppyland ”—the sort of thing that a cockney would 
do and think pretty and poetical. At Sidestrand there 
is the ruin of an old church tower on the edge of the 
cliff. The encroaching sea has already swallowed up a 
corner of the graveyard, and will soon sweep down the 
old tower itseif. Mr. Scott, ruralising in this quiet old 
God’s Acre, had a characteristically cockney inspiration 
for it too, called it ‘‘ The Garden of Sleep,” and wrote 
a maudlin sentimental song about it that was squalled 
for years in suburban drawing-rooms. The place be- 
came popular with the set of people to whom that kind 
of thing appeals; and since then it has been overrun 
every year with minor literary persons, actors, writers 
for young ladies’ journals—a fearful irruption of pre- 
tentiously cultured persons who have come to regard 
the coast as the particular holiday resort of their un- 
speakable coteries. Regularly each year these people 
beparagraph one another. ‘‘ Mr. So-and-so is staying 
at Poppyland this summer,” or ‘‘ Miss X is putting the 
finishing touches to her new novel at her pretty villa on 
the east coast.” And Mr. Jones of Clapham, to whom 
these people stand as personages and potentates in 
literature, comes in increasing numbers every season 
for the pleasure of seeing ‘‘ Mr. Jones, Mrs. Jones, 
Master Jones, the Misses Jones, and nurse,” in the 
visitors’ list, side by side with the august name of a 
fifth-rate novelist or a society journalist. For of course 
there is a visitors’ list—trust this sort of crowd for that. 
There are traditions about the place, now becoming 
dim, of great names in literature and art; but it is only 
tradition. No great person could stay there two days 
now ; for he would be mobbed out of his seclusion by 
the horde of society paragraphists, who would live for 
years to come on the remembrance of having seen him, 
and pay treble prices for his rooms next season, that 
they might brag about the reflected glory for the rest 
of their days. 
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That is the society which is rampant in these east 
coast villages ; and the place has been changed to suit 
them. The old inns are disappearing, and brand-new 
hotels are taking their place. The land syndicate and 
the building speculator have swooped down upon the 
district, and where the old flint farmhouses and decent 
cottages were there are stucco villas with the usual 
suburban novelette nomenclature—the ‘‘ Pieasaunce,” 
the ‘‘ Bungalow,” the ‘‘ Laurels” (this on the strength 
of two withered sticks in green tubs guarding the gate 
of a freshly gravelled walk) and all the rest of them. 
The jerry-builder is everywhere, and row after row of 
brick box lodging-houses—Sea View Terraces and 
Marine Prospect Villas—is springing up in his track. 
The sunny patches of wild heath and open field over 
which the village children used to scratch their brown 
legs with brambles in their play are enclosed and laid 
out primly ; the old cottage gardens are full of mari- 
golds and iavender, and all the homely flowers that the 
wild bees love, are planted now with notice boards of 
lodgings and announcements of desirable building sites. 
The old village life is dead. 

But it is upon the character of the villagers themselves 
that this process of development has its most disastrous 
influence. These hamlets are losing their industrial 
character. The fishing and the tilling are becoming 
secondary considerations. The lodger crop is the most 
important for cultivation. The people who were once 
homely and robust working men and women are 
deteriorating into providers of apartments. The entire 
native population lives in out-houses, dog kennels, 
cupboards and ‘‘shakedowns” on the landing during the 
season, and devotes itself to fleecing its visitors with 
untiring energy. Their whole outlook on life has been 
altered. The central fact is no longer productive 
industry, but tips, cadgings, the nice calculation of the 
value of a ‘‘ good-day,” and the price of a smile. To 
those who knew what these villagers were a few years 
ago this abject demoralisation is pitiful beyond expres- 
sion. You can see the contrast glaringly by comparing 
them with the villagers further south, for the cockney 
invasion has not gone further than Happisburg as yet. 
Their bleaker sand hills have saved Palling, Winterton, 
and the other hamlets south of Happisburg from the 
contagion, and there the old sturdy breed of North Sea 
fishermen still remains. It is, no doubt, well that every 
class should have its playground by the sea; but is it 
worth attaining at the cost of transforming such a race 
of men into lodging-house touts and purveyors of 
‘* Poppyland bouquets” and albums of local views ? Was 
there not Brighton, or even Margate, that Mr. Scott 
must needs disport himself in Norfolk ? 


THE STRANGERS OF FATE. 


[* some moods the thought of those to whom we are 
left strangers by fate, is as poignant as the emotion 
raised in us by the most fortunately acquired friendship. 
Of the thousand and one chances of happiness which 
life may hold up in our neighbourhood perhaps ten 
come to us, and we make the best of them; and of 
these the best are likely to come in the form of friend- 
ship. 
ila a friendship, which has come within our 
chances, is of such a degree as to seem the one ultimate 
thing of all that life made possible ; but if we consider 
reasonably of life and the distribution of the gifts of the 
gods, we shall see that the majority of friendships are 
built on man’s cheerful acceptance of, a lot which cannot 
embrace all the beneficent possibilities of existence. 
Except where a condition has been touched which fulfils 
all his dreams, a man must necessarily, in certain 
moods, be a dreamer still; and it is then, without dis- 
loyalty to accepted ties, that the idea of some stranger 
of fate, moving perhaps so near to him, and yet so far, 
sa acutely upon the unfilled places of his heart. 
nless he be blessed with an all-containing friendship, 
a man knows that he looks to one friend for help in one 
direction, to another in another ; it is seldom for friend- 
ship to be so encompassing that, to whatever point the 
wind of the spirit may blow, it. finds the answering 
breath to each need coming from the inspiration of a 
single person. 
et that has been made the ideal, the utopia of the 
affections ; centuries of romance have been breathed 
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into it; and, though it may be really anti-social and 
narrowing in certain aspects, yet it suggests certainly 
a transcendent measure of happingss—the cleanest 
severance of the Gordian knot which ties us to the yoke 
of life. For, belonging to one only, we are more safe- 
guarded against the unevenness and distempers of our 
fellow-men than if we attached ourselves to many. 

But, to tell the truth, this ideal, which amongst other 
results has planted in our midst the institution of life- 
long monogamy, is the furthest removed from the inner 
facts of life; just as the complete friendship is the 
rarest, so is the complete marriage. For the well-being 
of the community the heart of civilised man may submit 
to a limitation of its longings, a régime of abstinence, 
and wisely make the best of the infliction by surround- 
ing it with everything possible in the way of ideality 
and romance. We may admit the beauty of the ideal 
(some may deny it), but in actual fact the world humo- 
rously recognises that the Dunmow Flitch is a very 
fitting reward for connubial natures which have never 
known a stray longing for release, or dreamed of some 
stranger of fate other than the companion out of whom. 
constant familiarity has purged every element of 
strangeness whatsoever. Such a material recompense 
accords with the domestic materialism, so useful to the 
jog-trot morality of existence, which the world jovially 
delights to honour. 

But man, in his most vital state, is an experimenting 
animal, and friendship has remained to him a less 
hampered field for the pursuit and discovery of the good: 
which may be always awaiting him round the next 
corner of his inclinations. So, if we smile at the vege- 
tation of mind shown by aspirants to the Dunmow 
standard of felicity, have we not more licence to regard 
as stagnant that part of the affections from which 
friendship flows, if there is never there some spiritual 
current working now and again for undiscovered out- 
lets? Does not that interrogating fancy as to the 
personality of certain strangers of our fate suggest as. 
much as anything the quick state of our faculty for 
friendship ? 

The notion is ideal in its charm that, without a word 
said or a kind act done to win a favourable considera- 
tion for us, there exists somewhere in the world one 
nature, perhaps many, so intimately keyed or countered 
to our own as merely to require contact to be recognised 
and understood—to be friendship already in every con- 
dition except the lacking one of opportunity, of ren- 
contre. It isa high gift of friendship for two to be 
good company to each other without the necessity for 
talking ; we reach a little further to think, if only we 
had the power to send out our minds beyond where our 
present senses can carry them, of friendships pre- 
arranged and possible without the necessity of meetings. 
The ideal of friendship should seek to be independent 
of those compulsions towards affection involved in the 
performance of mutual acts of kindness, or in the forces 
of circumstance. Yet it is these extraneous elements: 
which, for the most part, foster the friendship of one 
towards another; and many a man must remember 
with humility what forced marches he has had to make: 
into the heart of a friend more backward than himself 
to recognise the call to intimacy. This is a mere 
commonplace of back-stair intrigue into favour of the 
affections ; imperfect human nature cannot bring about 
even those partial friendships which fate permits with- 
out some cajoling of circumstances, or the throwing of 
a weight into the balance. 

Clear of such taint stand those visionary friendships. 
of the strangers of fate, into which we gaze as into the 
far ends of an enchanted landscape, where the hills 
have put off the pigments of earth, to be washed 
sweetly with the single colour of heaven and of hope. 

While a man lives he is never without some remnant 
of that forward-looking which had its part in the grow- 
ing-pains of his deliverance from childhood into man’s. 
estate ; so it is most natural that such outlook should 
include a perception of further good possible on the 
lines of his most ideal imaginings, and thus the emotion 
of undiscovered friendship, of the one thing which has 
retained its neg when other lights of the outer 
world have faded, is always there as a reminder to 
man’s heart of its nomadic origin and of its probably 
nomadic destiny. 
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It is this that touches so acute a note of sympathy 
for us in Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘ Thyrsis,” his lament for a 
lost friend, or in ‘‘The Scholar Gipsy,” the apparently 
desultory rambler who goes “‘ rapt, twirling in his hand 
a withered spray, and waiting for the spark from heaven 
to fall.” This holding of the withered spray, this 
patient attendance on the divine spark, are symbols of 
man’s attitude where experience and ideal meet in the 
pursuit of a common aim. With head sustained by 
dreams, holding to what he has, he still continues his 
quest for what he has not—the friendship of the strangers 
of fate. 

Its victims set great store upon love at first sight as 
a sort of touchstone to the fortunes of love; love at 
“second sight” should be a yet safer guarantee of 
after-felicity. It is with a dim straining towards this 
“second sight ” in love that fancy dwells on the indica- 
tions of the strangers of fate. 

The popular attraction towards Mars, on the score 
that it may be inhabited by beings intelligent as our- 
selves, is but an indication off the surface of those 
dreams with which we level our minds to the chances 
of lives far more related to our own, in worlds undis- 
coverable to the senses, lost amid the turnings of the 
countless myriads of the suns. Mars is but a poor 
instance in point, the best we can at all get hold of, the 
mearest approach to an affinity thrust upon us by a 
meagre fate. The mere fact that he swims into our 
iken is against the chances of his being the nearest akin 
to our condition. For, as by the law of chances the 
affinity of certain strangers of fate among the heavenly 
bodies is fairly sure, so by the same law is it unlikely 
that any we shall have cognisance of can come near to 
the inner relationship of our dreams. To dream dreams 
far truer than we can ever prove them to be seems to 
be the religious exercise of man through all the ages. 

LAURENCE HousMAN. 


A PLEA FOR NATURE’S SCAVENGERS. 


\ JE human beings are odd in our attitude towards 

the animal world, in our likes and dislikes of the 
‘creatures of our own class and other classes of animals. 
We seem to base our feelings on no logical ground of 
reciprocity of goodwill, of gratitude, or the reverse, but 
rather on some almost inexplicable whim. Certain 
‘creatures are, without reason, given a bad name, and no 
proof of service rendered will ever reinstate them. Others 
are popular favourites, and may steal grain and make 
life hideous with their discordant cries. The entire 
‘snake tribe, for example, is anathema with all right- 
minded folk, though if they were asked the reason of 
their prejudice they would, with a pitiful and superior 
‘shrug, be driven back in all probability on the ridiculous 
translation of Holy Writ, which, however deep in its 
charm, cannot be relied upon in matters zoological. 
It is a fact that, though few would credit it, a 
gentleman, charged not long ago in an evening paper 
with needless persecution of our common, harmless 
snake, quoted in his defence some ancient injunction 
about bruising the creature’s head in retaliation for an 
apocryphal bruising of his own heel. As a matter of 
truth, and not Scripture, serpents do not bruise our 
heel, but are only too glad to glide away from it. I 
understand that in the breeding season there are certain 
Indian snakes that resent uninvited witnesses of their 
nuptial ceremonies, and go the length of chasing them 
off the premises. This may, or may not, be the case; 
‘but I have tramped after kangaroo through miles of 
tall grass simply infested (as proved by periodic fires) 
with snakes, venomous and otherwise, without coming 
‘in contact with one, although gaiters to the knee were 
de rigueur on such occasions in case of accident. 

The vituperation, however, reserved for the reptile is 
not more forcible than that meted out to the whole 
‘unpaid company of nature’s scavengers, and it is to this 
very remarkable ingratitude that it seems time to draw 
attention. It cannot, it is true, be claimed for these 
useful servants that they possess beauty or charm of 
manner; but there are folks who are ornamental, 
others merely useful, and the earth would not be 
pleasant without either. It would not, for instance, be 
correct to assert that the gentlemen who, under the 
auspices of the sanitary board, impel gentle streams 


_of water down the classic and verdant slopes that lead _ 
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from Covent Garden to the Strand are among the most 
picturesque individuals in that neighbourhood, but it 
would be equally futile to deny their place in the scheme 
of the creation. Death is ever busy to render this 
earth an unclean abode. This, apparent even in these 
latitudes, has a very much more serious aspect in 
tropical lands, where the burning caress of a pitiless 
sun brings decay close on the steps of death, and the 
corpse of but an hour old is already at work poison- 
ing the surrounding air and spreading the germs of 
disease. To frustrate this baleful work nature has 
enlisted an efficient army of scavengers, drawn from 
all classes, and commissioned to keep pure the earth 
and cleanse it of all that is foul. It might be expected 
that a rational generation would not be slow to recog- 
nise the value of such officials, and would give them 
at least protection and consideration. Yet it is actually 
a fact that, so far from according these invaluable 
creatures the same kindly forbearance that is given 
unstintingly to thousands of small fowl, more pic- 
turesque perhaps but certainly more harmful, we have 
not, most of us, a good word to say for any one 
serving in the scavenging brigade, and the encomiast 
who should plead their cause, individually or as a class, 
would run the risk of being voted eccentric. The very 
names of the creatures call up all the worst epithets 
applicable to the brute world. Vultures are repulsive ; 
hyenas, for all the world as if they subscribed to the 
National Church, are called sacrilegious because they 
rifle graves; for sharks no term is strong enough, and 
the honest sailor who occasionally contrives to haul one 
of these ocean scavengers aboard metes out to it treat- 
ment that would be worthier of the Grand Turk of 
tradition. 

Nature, not being a European Power, keeps her 
forces in readiness where they are needed, in conse- 
quence of which the scavengers muster in strength in 
hot countries. Vultures wander but rarely to these 
parts, and such sharks as occur are, with few ex- 
ceptions, but minnows of their race. Yet we have 
even in these islands humbler purifiers at work, tad- 
poles and burying beetles, and others suitable to the 
comparatively easy work that falls to them. One 
of these days, when natural history is taught in 
a rational manner in our schools, when the rising 
generation learns to appreciate the living world around 
instead of banging pianos and splashing pigments, we 
shall have a recantation of the modern zoological faith 
and a better appreciation of the beasts and birds. We 
shall find nothing to shudder at in the meal of the 
vulture, but we may, on the contrary, even learn to 
protect that remarkable bird and its fellow scavengers 
as among the worthiest of earth’s children. To the 
last the vulture is active in its allotted mission, and 
when at length it falls no living beast, or bird, or 
insect will touch its body, and it must crumble quietly 
to dust, a lasting—somewhat too lasting, as those know 
who have camped near an undiscovered dead vulture for 
some days—monument to the usefulness of the great 
scavenging army of which it once was so active a 
member. F. G. AFLALO. 


THE YACHTING SEASON. 


\ X JITH the close of the Solent regattas on Wednes- 

day the big boat season may be said to be 
practically at an end, though several of the ‘‘ cracks” 
will journey westward for the few remaining fixtures 
which find a place on the card. No matter from what 
point of view one looks back at the racing, the season 
has been a memorable one in several respects, and the 
outlook for the future was never so bright. 

The most successful boat of the season is the Duke 
of Abruzzi’s ‘‘ Bona,” which has won considerably over 
one thousand pounds in cash besides a number of ex- 
ceedingly handsome trophies, including three Queen’s 
Cups. She had a very good chance of annexing the 
fourth, offered for competition by the Royal Yacht 
Squadron, but once again the Sailing Committee of 
that august organization distinguished itself by framing 
a very arbitrary handicap. They have a peculiar habit 
of doing this every year, the most coveted prize of the 
season generally going to a cruiser which finishes pretty 
near the tail end. The really first-class boats which 
enter for the Squadron Queen’s Cup have practically no 
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chance whatever of winning on the present system of 
handicapping, and owners are beginning to recognise 
this somewhat awkward fact. The race will never 
become a true test of merit until the Sailing Committee 
agree to dispense with handicaps and sail the match 
under the Yacht Racing Association time scale. Of 
course, were this done only racing boats of the first 
class would enter, but this would not by any means 
detract from the attractiveness of the fixture, as the 
boats racing on level terms would make the match 
what it ought to be, the leading event of the season. 

Although the ‘‘ Bona” is considered by most good 
judges to be the fastest boat of her size ever built, her 
owner, the Duke of Abruzzi, is anxious to own some- 
thing a little larger, so he has entrusted Mr. G. L. 
Watson with an order to design a racing cutter of 
about the size of the ‘‘ Britannia” for next season. 
This will not be the only new boat next year, as two 
leading yachtsmen are following the example set by the 
Duke of Abruzzi in trying larger craft. One will 
be a large cutter, while the other will be a schooner 
some fifty tons larger than Sir Charles Lindsay Orr- 
Ewing’s ‘‘ Rainbow,” the début of which invested the 
race from Dover to Heligoland for the German 
Emperor’s cup with so much interest. The ‘ Rain- 
bow” has accomplished some excellent performances, 
“logging” close on fifteen knots an hour for three con- 
secutive hours in the race just mentioned, and when she 
got a wind to suit her at Cowes, spread-eagling the 
field in brilliant fashion. There is not the slightest 
doubt that the ‘‘ Rainbow” is a fine boat, but she has 
very little chance of saving her time from her smaller 
rivals excepting when she has the particular weather 
that she loves. Under the circumstances the advent of 
another big two-master will be watched with consider- 
able interest, and present indications undoubtedly point 
to a revival in schooner racing. 

The orders for two new cutters which have been 
placed will go a long way towards keeping the class 
going, as with the alteration of ‘ Ailsa” and 
‘* Satanita” to yacht rig it was in considerable danger 
of dying a natural death. The success which has 
attended these old stagers is one of the most pleasing 
features of the season, and when the new owner of 
the ‘‘ Britannia” decides to fit her out for racing it is 
more than probable that she will have a mizzen added. 
‘* Ailsa” was exceedingly unfortunaie at the beginning 
of the season, losing race after race which was at her 
mercy in a most tantalising manner through accidents 
to her spars and gear. When, however, she got 
thoroughly trimmed she did well, and she seems to 
retain most of the speed which made her such a for- 
midable rival to the ‘‘ Britannia” at the commencement 
of her career. ‘‘ Satanita,” too, seemed to be improved 
by her alteration in rig, and it is a great pity that Sir 
Maurice Fitzgerald did not find it convenient to race her 
regularly. 

The most popular class of the year has been the old 
forty-raters, now known as 65-footers, no fewer than 
four new boats putting in an appearance at Cowes. 
Three of these are owned by German yachtsmen, while 
particular interest attached to one, the ‘‘ Kommodore,” 
owing to the fact that it was ‘‘made in Germany.” 
Having defeated two of the British-built boats on the 
Baltic it was determined to send the ‘‘ Kommodore” 
over to the Solent, but although she had the assistance 
of the English skipper and crew of the German Emperor’s 
‘*Meteor,” she has not proved by any means a good 
all-round boat, her strong point being reaching in 
smooth water. Of the other craft included in this class, 
the ‘‘ Tatty,” built at Southampton, has been a complete 
failure, and the ‘‘ Isolde,” which has been at the head 
of the class for four successive seasons, continues to 
hold her own pretty well with the new-comers. 


GROUSE-SHOOTING IN TROPICAL WEATHER. 


[ Besees of the moors put in for a lottery, but this 
year there would seem to be all prizes and no 
blanks. Even in the southland counties of Scotland 
which had suffered severely from the ravages of disease, 
things are far better than could reasonably be expected. 
All the survivors have mated happily and the coveys, 
though few, are strong on the wing. Almost every- 
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critical weeks of the nesting season there were neither 
heavy rains nor severe snow-falls, except in a few of 
the higher moors in Aberdeen and Forfar, which were 
swept for a day or two by passing hail-storms. Even 
there the storms fortunately came early, and as the 
second broods are numerous, the sportsman will lose 
little by having to wait. In Argyllshire and elsewhere 
in the West Highlands the young birds, on the con- 
trary, were so forward and strong in the wing, that in 
some places on the 12th they seemed already to be 
thinking of going off. But even in a season like this, 
with birds in superabundance, there will always be some- 
thing bitter in the cup, even in this treacherous and 
ungenial climate of ours the weather may be too fine. 
We know nothing more delightful than turning out at 
dawn—a mistake, by the way, if you mean to make a 
heavy bag—in the bright promise of a long day of 
autumn sunshine. There is a crispness in the moor- 
land air which is strangely exhilarating, and all the 
more if it is impregnated with the brine of the ocean ; 
there is freshness in the faint breeze which is fitfully 
sighing before it sinks into the stillness which will 
last until sundown. The heather bloom is spangled 
with showers of bright dew-drops, and the gossamer 
webs woven everywhere across them are glittering 
in the early rays. The joyous dogs are straining 
in the leashes, almost pulling the sturdy gillies 
off their legs. Of course those sinewy Highland- 
men step out manfully, and so will go on springs, as if 
worked by machinery, from dewy morn to dusky eve. 
But you who may have arrived by northern express 
only the evening before feel just as strong on your legs 
as the hillmen. Forgetting previous experiences, you 
are overjoyed to find that a long course of late hours 
and indigestible dinners has done nothing to impair your 
‘*wind” or your ‘‘action.” Why, you could go walk- 
ing forward for ever, and the steep ridges before you 
are dwarfed into mole-hills. You scorn the sage sug- 
gestion of the head keeper that you had best get on 
the old pony with the panniers and save yourself for the 
beginning of the beat. Yet you know that the spring 
where the dogs will be slipped is a good five hill-miles 
against the collar from the porch of the lodge. Well, a 
wilful man must have his way, and you step the dis- 
tance out. That last pull was a stiff one, but it has not 
rubbed the edge off your keenness. You take over the 
gun with which you condescended to charge one of the 
light-footed attendants, and the first relay of the yelp- 
ing setters is uncoupled. No time to think of fatigue 
now even if you had been conscious of feeling it. It 
is delightful to watch the ranging of the dogs, and the 
excitement is none the less that on the first day of the 
season they are rash, headstrong and unwary. But 
when Sancho rushes up a covey the shock of the 
criminality sobers them. Shame-faced, they subside in 
statuesque attitudes, touched to the quick by the sharp 
reproof of the keeper. They get up again, steadied, 
and on their better behaviour. It is beautiful to watch 
them drawing up and barking, turning their earnest 
attention to the most likely spots. The air is still 
fresh, although the wind has fallen. The scent 
is good, the broods lie well, and consequently the 
shooting is easy. Knocking over the old cocks, who 
take the initiative in rising, making a succession of 
pretty rights and lefts among the youngsters, you believe 
in the fair promise of a record bag. Gradually and 
almost insensibly the good luck begins to change. 
The shots become less frequent, and there is a sensible 
proportion of misses. The dogs that were so full of 
fire are flagging, and showing signs of exhaustion, and 
the second couple, by which they were relieved, go off 
with a dash that is tempered by discretion. You could 
almost fancy that drowsiness is stealing over you, and 
there is a perceptible aching in the back sinews, as if 
you had been lightly bastinadoed across the calves. 
Grounding your gun, you take your stand on an emi- 
nence, draw a sobbing breath, pass your handkerchief 
over your brow, and look about you. All at once, 
as you are brought back from the Ideal to the Actual, 
you realise that it must be an intensely hot day. The 
saturated undergarments are clinging to your person. 
Each fleecy cloudlet is reflected in the glowing sun- 
glare on the glassy surface of the distant loch. And in 
the foreground is the flickering refraction of a roll of 
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tremulous air-waves, as if you were on the burning 
sands of the Soudan instead of in the thick of the 
heather-bloom. The dogs, with panting flanks and 
heavy breathing, are perspiring copiously through 
broad inches of bright red tongue. It is hardly the 
time as yet for even an early luncheon, but you come 
promptly to the conclusion that little is to be done for 
the present, and that it is your wisdom to refresh ex- 
hausted nature. There stands the pony with the 
luncheon basket and the bottles, and just round the 
corner is the limpid fountain, where you may recline, 
after the manner of the ancients, upon cushions of 
fragrant sward. 

Now is the time for an exhibition of almost super- 
human self-restraint. The sportsmen in tip-top moral 
and physical condition should lunch lightly and in the 
way of drink be temperate if not absqlutely abstainers. 
He should stint himself to a moderate pull at the well- 
water, very slightly laced with Lochnigar or Tallisker, 
and there are Spartans who, in their truculent austerity, 
would tell him to stick to cold tea. On the other side 
are the soft whisperings of the Flesh and the Devil. He 
is not shooting for a wager : he is making holiday upon 
the moors for his pleasure. Never was there a more 
sublime scene for a picnic ; seldom has he luxuriated 
in such an insatiable thirst ; and after a long draught of 
the wine-flask or the beer bottle, he fancies he might 
awaken a mountain appetite. By this time the gillies 
have spread the table in the wilderness; a Saint 
Anthony could scarcely hesitate over the seductions, 
and continence is hustled to the wall. We draw a 
veil over the incidents of the next half-hour. A very 
jolly time it would be, were it not poisoned by the 
pessimism of forebodings which are destined to be 
realised. Tobacco temporarily soothes the sybarite, as 
he lies on his back, gazing dreamily up to the azure 
skies, till the pipe slips from between his teeth and he 
drops off into dreamland. 

He could hardly have wasted time had he prolonged 
the siesta till the coveys were again on the field. He 
rises, by no means like a giant refreshed ; on the con- 
trary, as he stretches himself, he feels languid and 
listless, while some of the sinews are stiff and others 
are aching. But he is bound in conscience to get 
to work again for the afternoon, for the afternoon is 
still early. Heaven knows where the birds can 
have hidden themselves. The dogs plunging through 
the rank heather are in despair, and soon become 
sullen and careless. To shoot to purpose, you 
should ever be on the alert ; but when a strong grouse 
cock does get up, he takes the semi-somnambulist by 
surprise. Surely these hills are steeper than they used 
to be, and there can be no mistake about the slipperi- 
ness of the heather roots. These season dinners and 
the dissipated hours are rising in stern judgment against 
him. At last he tops the dividing range, and can 
faintly distinguish the smoke rising from the chimneys 
of the shooting lodge. He cheers up at the prospect of 
dinner and an arm-chair. But the sun is sinking, the 
breeze is rising, and the dogs are again as fresh as 
the gillies. The scent is all of a sudden superexcel- 
lent, the coveys have with one accord come to the front 
and are scattered blissfully along the slopes of the hill 
side. Oh! for one hour of the morning’s animation. 
Now he is inclined to curse those infernal brutes of 
wide-ranging setters who will perversely look up the 
broods far away to the right or left, and when he does 
stagger up to one point and stumble down to another, 
the lead seems running down from the breech to the 
muzzles of the barrels; he shoots low and the shot 
skims harmlessly over the heather. That record bag 
was a fond dream of the fancy—a castle in the air which 
dissolved in the heat. There may be drawbacks to the 
enjoyments of a hot August in the Highlands, but it 
should teach one invaluable lesson of self-control. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


T= anticipations that the present nineteen-day 

account would be exceedingly dull are being fully 
realised. With the exception of American Rails, which 
have been booming, business has been almost at a 


standstill during the week. Only on Wednesday was 


there any excitement. Chartered Second Debentures 
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were enthusiastically bid for by a large crowd of brokers 
for the benefit of a young jobber who was very keen on 
doing business. He wasted a good many pages of his 
note-book before he learnt the lesson that it is as well to 
know that a share exists before dealing in it to any 
extent. The incident moves one to ask how many of 
the dealers on the Stock Exchange know anything 
about the stocks and shares they buy and sell. No 
revival of business is looked for during the present 
account, although the political situation seems much 
more settled. Not much notice is taken of the Chinese 
question at present, and it is supposed that the big 
people have information to the effect that no serious 
trouble is to be anticipated. Otherwise uneasiness 
would prevail, whereas prices generally remain firm. 


The Money Market is again easier. The Bank return 
on Thursday showed a further improvement, the reserve 
having increased £548,044 to 423,772,837, and the 
proportion of reserve to liabilities 1°68 per cent. to 
47°10 per cent. The Bank Rate remains unchanged at 
2} per cent. as against 2 per cent. at the same period 
last year. The release of dividends has made money 
abundant, and short advances have been negotiated as 
low as } per cent. The three-months’ discount rate 
remains at 12 to 14 percent. Consols have fluctuated 
within extremely narrow limits throughout the week. 


Movements in Home Rails have been irregular, but 
favourable traffic returns have done a little to sustain 
prices. The Great Western, however, is still suffer- 
ing severely from the effects of the coal strike 
in South Wales, and it looks as if the dividend 
of the present half year will be shorr$as much and even 
more than that of the first half. The week’s traffic 
shows a further decrease of £13,540, making the total 
decrease for the six weeks already elapsed of £85,400. 
Investors should consider whether the present is not a 
favourable time to put money into Home Railway Stocks. 
The greatly increased working expenditure which has 
been the feature of practically all the reports of the past 
half year has pulled down prices considerably and in 
some cases, as our table shows, even after allowance 
has been made for the recent reductions in dividends, a 
comparatively large return on capital invested can be 
obtained. We are of opinion that a limit to the increase 
of working expenditure has been reached, and it is 
certain that after recent experience railway directors will 
make strenuous efforts to secure more economical 
working of their systems. At present, of course, 
there is nothing for the speculator to ‘‘go for” in this 
market, but the genuine investor who wants a safe 
security, yielding something more than Consols or 
Corporation Stocks, might do worse than cast his eye 
upon the Home Railway Stocks at the top of our list. 


Net YIELD oF ENGLISH RAILWAY STOCKs. 


Company. Dividends _ Price Yield p. c. 

1897-8. 17 August. the 

Brighton Deferred............ 3 19 10 
Midland Deferred ........... 87%...... 3 16 11 
Great Northern Deferred... 2} ...... 55iveees 3:16 2 
South Eastern Deferred ... 3% ...... 108}...... 3 11 7 
Lancashire and Yorkshire... 5} ...... 310 
Brighton Ordinary............ 184 3 9 3 
North Western 201}...... 3 9 3 
South Western Deferred ... 3 ...... 90F...... 3 6 3 
Great Northern Preferred... ...... 3°62 
South Western Ordinary ... 63 ...... 221}......219 9 
Midland Preferred ............ BE 85}...... 218 5 
Great Eastern............. 218 o 
South Eastern Ordinary ... 4,%5...... ee 217 7 
Great Western ............... 2 897 
Great Central Preferred ... Hi 598...... 210 5 


American Rails nearly all show considerable advances 
on last week’s prices, and they now stand at a much 
higher level than before the war. The signing of the 
peace protocol has brought in the public, and there has 
been a large amount of outside buying, so that, in spite 
of very heavy realisations in New York, prices have 
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been put up much higher. In spite of the prospects of 
big trade in the United States as the result of the con- 
clusion of the war, we do not think the upward move- 
ment can continue much longer, and when prices have 
become so unjustifiably inflated as they are at present, 
it is safe to prophesy that a collapse must soon come. 
Unfortunately it is the public which, as usual, will lose. 
Professional operators have been realising heavily on 
both sides of the Atlantic for some time past, and had 
it not been for the outsiders, who have rushed in on the 
top of the boom, the slump which we have foreseen for 
some time would by this time be a reality. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES OF AMERICAN Rainway STOCKS 
BEFORE THE WaAR AND Now. 


‘ Price Price Differ- 
Railway. 28 January. 17 August. ence. 
Atchison and Topeka ...... 134... 18 
Central Pacific 14; 184 + 3 
Chicago and Milwaukee ... +11 
Denver Preferred ............ 51$ + 3 
Illinois Central tog}... 113 + 4 
North Pacific Preference ... 682 ... 78 .«. + 92 
Pennsylvania 60 ... 61g + 1 
Wabash Preference ......... 19} 21} + 17 


In the Industrial Market changes have been few and 
slight, the most noticeable feature being the further rise 
in Liptons, which now stand at 23. The profits of the 
Company this year will have to be enormous to justify 
such a price for the shares. Bovril shares, both Ordi- 
nary and Deferred, have slightly improved, but Harrod’s 
Stores have dropped 5s., and National Telephones are 
also lower. The adverse report of the Select Com- 
mittee of the ‘House of Commons has created a very 
unfavourable impression. Notwithstanding the 6 per 
cent. dividend, National Telephones are now only a 
little above par. Dealings in Allsopps have been active, 
and there has been a further fall, due, it is said, to 
adverse reports with regard to the hop crop. 


Net or INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES. 


Dividend ¥ield 
Company. 1897. Price cent. 
Per cent. 17 August. a @ 
Do. Ordinary ......... 7 19s. 6d. i 


19S 
Linotype Deferred(£5) 9 7% 
Mazawattee Tea 
National Telephone(Z5) 6 «... 5 
D. H. Evans & Co....... Tate 2 
20 3 


8 

7 

5 

Spiers & Pond (£10) 10 
Linotype Ordinary (45) 6... 5 
Holborn & Frascati...... 10(?) ... 2 @ 
Bryant & May (£5) ... 17} 417 2 
Jay's If 412 3 
Eley Brothers (£10) ... 17 38 - 412 1 
Swan & Edgar ............ 4 8 10 
Savoy Hotel (£10) ...... S'S 
Jones & Higgins ......... oss wo 4 4°38 
J. & P. Coats (£10) ... 20 61 2 


(‘) Including bonus of 2 per.cent. 


The first report of Drury Lane, Limited, is a very 
satisfactory document, whilst the directors have proved 
themselves to be birds of great rarity in City circles. 
Indeed one shareholder inquired anxiously whether 
‘there were any symptoms of sprouting wings on their 
‘backs, indicatmg an approaching translation ‘to purer 
‘regions than those of Drury Lane. His anxiety was in 
some degree justified, for the directors were entitled 
ander the articles of association to £431 each out 
of the profits, and they not only declined to take 
‘this “sum, contenting themselves with £300 apiece, 
‘but'they voluntarily asked the shareholders to vote 
‘an ‘alteration in the articles of association limit- 

their share in the profits to £200 a ‘year. It 
wwas thought by some people that no ‘successor ‘for 
‘the’ late Sir Augustus Harris could be ‘found to 
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“run” Drury Lane, but the managing director, 
Mr. Arthur Collins, who was one of Sir Augustus 
Harris’s able lieutenants, both at the ‘‘ Lane” and the 
“Garden,” has proved that they were mistaken. The 
shareholders in Drury Lane, Limited, get a 20 per cent. 
dividend as the result of the first year’s work, and seem 
likely to get more in succeeding years. Mr. Arthur 
Collins is to be congratulated on the success he has 
achieved and undoubtedly deserved. 


The Kaffir Market has been dull during the week, 
and prices have had a tendency to droop slightly. The 
Market is really waiting for the result of the Cape 
Election and, oddly enough, the ‘‘ bulls” are all hoping 
that the Progressives will be defeated. If Mr. Rhodes’s 
ws | is triumphant, there are dismal forebodings that 

resident Kruger may resort to reprisals, in the shape 
of heavier taxation of the mines and harder times for 
the Outlanders. De Beers have again been the most 
notable feature, and the quotation is now a } lower 
than at the carry over last week. The variety of 
rumours that have been flying about with regard to the 
great diamond company is confusing ; but it is safe to 
say that there is no truth in the statement that the 
property is showing signs of becoming less productive, 
or that the Company will soon not be able to get so 
good a price as at present for its diamonds. The most 
probable explanation of the recent fall is that a certain 
South African financier has been ‘‘ bearing” the shares 
in a fit of pique, because he has not been made a Life 
Governor of the Company. 


The Rose Deep, Limited, has decided to increase its 
capital from £400,000 to £425,000 by the creation of 
25,000 new shares of the nominal value of £1 each. 
Applications are now invited for these new ‘shares, the 
purchase price having been fixed at 46 5s. per share. 
Shareholders will have the right to apply for one new 
share for every 16 shares held, and the whole issue has 
been guaranteed at £6 per share. We doubt if the 
guarantors will get many of the shares, for at the 
present price of Rose Deeps the issue price gives a 
handsome profit to the shareholders, and we anticipate 
that the applications for shares will absorb the whole 
issue. The amount which will be realised by the ‘in- 
crease of capital will set free the profits which have 
been earned since 1 July last, and thus enable a 
dividend to be declared very shortly. Since the com- 
mencement of milling operations the profits earned have 
been expended on the completion of the equipment of 
the Company’s mine and works, 


Before the Rose Deep started crushing and when 
‘the shares were standing at a little over £4 we 
‘recommended this undertaking to our readers. Those 
‘who followed our advice and bought the shares, which 
are now worth £7 3s. od., will therefore have every 
reason to be satisfied. The mine is magnificently 
equipped, as are all the mines of the Rand Mines group, 
and it has operied out in a way’that has surpassed the 
‘most sanguine anticipations. In a few months more 
‘the full mill of 200 stamps will be running, and then the 
profits should imcrease to the £35;000 or £40,000 a 
month which we originally prophesied. During the 
‘ten months the mine has been at work with the 
smaller mill the ‘profits earned have amounted to close 


upon £150,000. 


‘The Tati Bluejacket Syndicate seems to have a’very 
‘leisurely way of.doing business. In May last a gentle- 
‘man bought a number of shares in the Syndicate, and 
‘the transfer was lodged’ with the Company at the end of 
‘the same month. On application this week he was in- 
formed, however, that the transfer was not’yet registered, 
as there had been no meeting of the Board since it was 
lodged. A company which is supposed to be carrying on 
active mining operations and whose directors do not meet 
together for a period of-nearly three months is a-curious 
phenomenon. If this is the way the Syndicate does its 
business, the ill-success that has-attended its operations 
is easily explained. No wonder ‘that the £1 ‘shares, 
issued by the Syndicate‘at £2 and £1 10s. apiece, are 
“now worth only ‘ros. 
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EsTiMaATED Net YIELD OF TRANSVAAL MINES. 
OUTCROPS. 
Estimated Life of 
ce, ife 
Company. Dividends. 17 August. Mine. Net 
er 
Per Cent. Years. Cent. 
Henry Nourse (*) ...... 
50 3e 18 II 
Roodepoort United ... 50 
Jumpers (*) 80 st... 8 
Meyer and Charlton... 70 4} ... 10 | 
Robinson (5) 20 8} ... 16 el 
Wolhuter (°) ....... | 54 40 
Crown Reef (®) ......... 200 en 5 
City and Suburban (*) 15 6} ... 17 
150 10% ... 10 § 
Geldenhuis Main Reef 10 6 
May Consolidated ...... 35 9 
Langlaagte Estate ... 30 ... 3 
Durban Roodepoort... 80 4 
Geldenhuis Estate...... 100 6 


(?) Owns 37 D.L. claims, estimated value equivalent 
to 410 tos. per share. (*) 42 deep-level claims, estima- 
ted value equivalent to £2 per share. (°) 44 shares. 
(*) 52 D.L. claims, estimated value equivalent to £1 
per share. (°) £5 shares. (°) 51} deep-level claims, 
estimated value equivalent to £2 10s. per share, and 47 
water-right claims. (*) Poorer North Reef Ore not 
taken into account. (°) 18 D.L. claims,festimated value 
equivalent to £4 per share. 


Deep LEVELS. 
Pro- 
Estimated Price, Life of bable 


Company. Dividends. 17 August. Mine. Net 

Yield. 

Per Cent. Years. 

*Robinson Deep............ 200... Of ... 20... 16h 
*Durban Deep (?) ......... 
-*Nourse Deep Go 43 vee OF 

*Jumpers Deep ............ 

*Village Main ... 75  ... OFF 13 4 
*Geldenhuis Deep...... .. FO) BZ vce 
*Simmer and Jack......... 43(?)... 4 () 30... 3% 


The mines marked thus * are already at work. 
(*) Owns 24,000 Roodepoort Central Deep shares, value 
36,000, and will probably sell sixty or seventy claims 
at a price equivalent to 41 per share. (*) Calculated 
on actual profits of working. (*) Owns 25,000 Wemmer 


shares, value equivalent to41 per share. (*) £5 shares. 


A correspondent has expressed himself puzzled to find 
in our tables of the estimated net yield of Transvaal mines | 
that properties paying widely different dividends, and 
having different terms of life, afford the same set yield 
to the investor. It is some time since we explained 


--the method by which the tables are calowlated, and 


since other readers may be similarly perplexed, ‘we 
venture to repeat our explanation. In the first place 
the lives of the mines in the third column are con- 
‘servative estimates based upon the average ore contents 
per claim which experience has shown to exist in ‘the 


“mining undertakings of the Witwatersrand. Knowing 


the ‘approximate ore contents of each mine, and the 


“stamping capacity-of the mill, ‘the number of years it 
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will take to exhaust the mine can then be estimated 
with a fair approach to exactitude. Since all the mines 
will be exhausted in a longer or shorter time, it is 
necessary for the investor to set aside each year out of 
the dividends he receives a sum sufficient, when accumu- 
lated at (say) three per cent. compound interest, to 
replace the capital originally invested when the mine 
stops working. Below we give an amortisation table, 
showing the percentage which must be set aside yearly 
out of dividends to extinguish the sum invested in 
from one to thirty years. To obtain the net yield 
of a mine, therefore, it is only necessary to 
divide the estimated future dividends per annum by the 
price which has to be paid for the shares, and then to 
deduct from the resultant gross yield the percentage 
for amortisation given in the table. Thus, the New 
Primrose mine, with dividends of 60 per cent., at its 
present price of 44 gives a gross yield of 14} per cent. 
Since the life of the mine is, however, only ten years, 
nearly 84 per cent. has to be deducted from this for the 
sinking fund, leaving a net yield of 6 per cent. So, 
also, the Wolhuter, with dividends of 10 per cent., 
gives a gross yield at the present price of 5} per 44 
share of a little morethan 7 per cent. Since the life o 

the mine is 40 years, only 1 per cent. has to be deducted 
for amortisation, leaving the net yeld the same as that 
of the New Primrose. Experience has shown con- 
clusively that the mines of the Rand which are efficiently 
managed are as regular and as certain in their output 
as coal mines, and it is for this reason that they are 
unique in the history of the gold-mining industry. 


SINKING FUND TABLE AT THREE PER ‘CENT. 


Years £°/, |Wears & */, |\Wears 


We hear that. the Mountain Maid and Iron Prince 
Mine, in the Kurnalpi district of North-east Coolgardie, 
is likely to be heard of before long in a favourable 
sense. The Company, with the modest capital of 
£100,000, of which 490,000 has been issued, has been 
carefully developing the property, and very encouraging 
results have been obtained from trial crushings at a 
neighbouring battery. At the beginning of the year 
Ig tons were crushed, which yielded 1 oz. 16 dwts. per 
ton, the tailings showing a further assay value of 
19 dwts. per ton. At the same time 4 cwt. of picked 
ore were crushed which yielded 106 ozs. of gold. In 
June last 60 tons were crushed, yielding an average of 
I oz. 7 dwts. per ton, and as a matter of fact the mine 
without any surface equipment has been able to pay its 
way. Now a five-stamp battery is being erected, and 
if the results already obtained are any. criterion the 
mine should soon be able to give a good account of 
itself. The Company is a small one, but it is in good 
hands, and if any of the shares can be picked up cheap 
they are well worth buying. 


‘We read in the daily papers that ‘‘a receiving order has 
been made against Mr. A. F. Calvert, mining engineer, 
of 5 Lothbury, residing at Roystone, Swiss Cottage. 
The petitioning creditor is Mr. J. E. Meadowcroft, 57 
Moorgate ‘Street, the amount of the debt being 
yh 2052 13s. “The act of. bankruptcy alleged is non- 
compliance with the requirements of a bankruptcy 
notice.” And so we may hope to have heard the last 
of Mr. Calvert, either as company promoter or as an 
owner of racehorses, or as unsuccessful candidate for 
the London County Council, or indeed in any other 
quasi-public capacity. 


The ‘‘Times” has at’ h, for some mysterious 
reason, awakened to the fact that ‘Mr. Hooley and his 
_ accusations in the Bankruptcy Court are worthy of 
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notice. Accordingly it comes out with a pompous 
leader reproving Mr. Hooley, chiding Lord De la Warr 
gently as befits his rank and its own snobbishness, 
and throwing poor Mr. Broadley to the wolves of a 
post-Grundian morality; ‘If Lord De la Warr is 
lucky, Mr. Broadley is ten times more so. To be 
declared by the Judge to be guilty of ‘nothing less 
than subornation of perjury,’ and yet to be set free on 
payment of costs, is a piece of good fortune that was 
not probably anticipated by the person concerned.” 
The ‘‘ Times” omits, however, one fact which we think 
should have been remembered in this connexion, and 
that is that ‘‘the person concerned,” Mr. A. M. 
Broadley, was for many years a correspondent of the 
‘* Times,” and might therefore have looked for kindlier 
treatment at the hands of his old colleagues ; for, after 
all, the Judge evidently did not think the offence a very 
grave one. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ULSTERMAN (Belfast)—You had better hold. You bought 
at a high price, but the recent fall in the price of the shares will 
probably prove only temporary. 

OBSERVER (Peterhead).—1. Fairly good, but the business 
depends largely on advertising, which absorbs a large part of 
the prefits. 2. Good as an investment. Neither share can be 
recommended as a speculation, as there is not likely to be any 
movement in either direction in the price. 

BLESBOK (Paddington).—The highest price reached by Great 
Eastern Ordinary Stock was 128} last year. 

W. A. (Plymouth).—The Premier Tati Monarch Company is 
said to be paying its expenses, but we do not see how this can 
be the case. The yield is under 7 dwts. per ton, that is to say, 
under 25s., and working expenses in the Tati district probably 
considerably exceed this amount per ton, It seems to us, 
therefore, that the mine must be working at a loss. It appears 
to be the best mine of the Tati Concessions group, and neither 
its prospects nor those of the parent Company are good. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 
MR. HARRIS ON SHAKESPEARE. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


IR,—I have been much interested, as an old Shake- 

spearean, in your articles—by Mr. Harris—on Shake- 
speare. Theyare goodillustrations of Emerson’s profound 
words, that the best biographer of Shakespeare is 
Shakespeare himself. Last Saturday’s article touched 
on a very suggestive side of the subject—the Poet’s 
religious character ; and my object in writing is simply 
to direct Mr. Harris’ to one or two passages bearing on 
this aspect of the subject ; one passage, the first 1 give, 
I don’t remember ever to have seen quoted (‘‘ Winter’s 
Tale,” Act v., Sc. 1, first speech.) Cleomenes is trying 
to assuage the bitter remorse of his old friend on the 
discovery of the mistake he had made, and the grievous 
wrong he had done his innocent wife, and he says, — 

‘Do as the heavens have done, forget your evil; 

With them forgive yourself.” 

The Poet had read the Hebrew Prophets, and those 
assurances of Jehovah’s loving-kindness and forgetful- 
ness of all Israel’s sins had been sweet to his soul, and 
he echoed that thought in his own way and in the 
notable words I have quoted. 

Another notable passage conveying in the fewest 
possible words really all that is required to set a man 
right who has gone wrong: ‘‘ Nothing but heart’s 
sorrow, anda clear life ensuing” (‘‘ Tempest,” Act iii. 3, 
Ariel’s speech at the end.) These two passages have 
been my Gospel for many years, and I wish they were 
more known and appreciated. 

Now excuse me one more. I ama believer in prayer, as 
who is not that desires to live as he ought, and I con- 
fidently appeal to all the theologians, divines, priests 
and popes in the world to produce from their own 
writings, or any other writings, a definition of prayer 
—or rather a practical account of its uses—equal to 
this 

‘* What's in prayer, but this twofold force, 
To be forestalled, ere we come to fall, 
Or pardoned being down.” 
(Hamlet, Act. iii. Sc. 3.)—the awful speech of the 
heavy-laded king, who does not quite despair ‘‘ all may 
be well.” 


And this is just my conclusion of the whole matter : - 
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towards man pardon is the word for all, and towards 
God Shakespeare expected no less. I enclose my 


card. 
A HEAVY SENTENCE. 
To the Editor of the SaAturDAY Review. 


Si1r,—Under the heading, ‘‘ A Heavy Sentence for a 
Light Blow,” I see in the ‘‘ Star” that the severe sen- 
tence of five years’ penal servitude, passed by a Court- 
Martial on Private Charles Warren for striking Lieu- 
tenant J. H. Pryor, Plymouth Division of the Royal 
Engineers’ Militia, across the face with his cap at 
Shorncliffe Camp on 11 June, has been confirmed. 
Surely, sir, in these days when our magistrates fine 
men a few shillings for brutal and unprovoked assaults 
on their wives, five years’ penal servitude for striking a 
Militia subaltern seems an abnormally harsh sentence. 
Unless there are other facts behind this bald statement, 
and unless the prisoner has a shockingly bad record, 
surely this would seem a case for the interference of the 
authorities. It seems almost criminal that for a 
moment’s anger five of the best years of a young 
man’s life should be spent in penal servitude. 

Every one must have been delighted to see a free 
pardon granted to John Dixon in the Manx sheep- 
stealing case.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

E. GERALD J. Biss. 


JOURNALISM IN THE FAR EAST. 
To the Editor of the SatrurpAay REeEvIEw. 


Sir,—Will you let me say, in answer to ‘ Anglo- 
Siamese” — whose nom de guerre should surely be 
‘* anti-Siamese !”—that I merely reiterate my former 
opinion that Mr. J. J. Lillie afforded the Bangkok 
authorities a great deal of annoyance prior to. his 
expulsion. 

As for myself, I was assistant-editor of a journal 
subsidised, as your correspondent states, by the Siamese 
Government. But this is not specially germane to the 
issue, seeing that a European newspaper could only 
with difficulty be run in a city like Bangkok without a 
subsidy from some quarter.—I am, yours, &c., 

Percy Cross STANDING. 


THE STATE OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDay REvIEw. 


Sir,—Every student and lover of art will be indebted 
to your correspondent for his just and able criticism in 
the issue of this Review for 6 August of the pictures that 
have been acquired by Sir Edward Poynter for the 
National Gallery. His strictures are by no means too 
severe: ‘*. . . no picture of first-rate importance has 
been added to the collection . . . the sum of £4450 
has been wasted on these pictures, which ought never 
to have been admitted into the National Gallery.” But, 
putting aside for the moment this question of expendi- 
ture and of the value of these acquisitions, I should 
like to raise a protest on another point, also of high 
importance in the management of the National Gallery. 
I should like to call attention to the alterations that are 
being made in the arrangement of the pictures. It is 
a matter of some consequence. It affects not only the 
pleasure of the cultivated spectator, but it also involves 
a question of justice in dealing with the valuable 
artistic possessions of the nation. The order which 
formerly obtained was, perhaps, not the most judicious, 
but we had grown used to it, and accordingly found no 
difficulty in acquiescence. With a change, however, it 
is natural to look for improvement. It is natural to 
ask whether the rearrangement is in accordance with 
reason and taste, and to examine on what system or 
principle it is being made. Now there are but two 
justifiable methods for a fair and proper arrangement of 
a collection of pictures such as that of our National 
Gallery. 

The first system is that which chiefly prevails at the 
Louvre and at the Gallery of the Uffizi. The gems and 
choicest specimens of the collection are gathered 
together, with but little regard to schools or countries, 
into one important and central hall. Such a collection 
fills the Salon Carré at the Louvre. We pass from 
masterpiece to masterpiece. There is no decline; we 
are on a high level. We pass from the Entombment by 
Titian to a portrait.by Rembrandt ; from. this we turn 
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to the Mona Lisa by Leonardo, or to the adorable 
Infanta by Velasquez, or to the Rustic festival by 
Giorgione, or to the portrait of Erasmus by Holbein, or 
to the marvellous Van Eyck. The styles are various ; the 
painters represent different nationalities, different modes 
of feeling ; the common bondof a highexcellence, however, 
unites them. Dissimilar in style, they are still equals. 
Accordingly we meet with nothing to disturb our sense 
of supreme art and of a pure and sustained pleasure. A 
like satisfaction awaits the visitor in the Tribuna at 
Florence ; we are in one hall together with the Venus 
de’ Medici and with the Venus of Urbino by Titian. 
The contrast between the marble and the canvas is only 
superficial ; both belong to the same high order of art. 
We look around, and discover Albert Diirer figuring on 
the wall ; we are delighted to find him looking so well 
in this noble society. To form such a crowning collec- 
tion it may possibly be urged that the treasures of our 
National Gallery are insufficient in number and inade- 
quate in quality. But a man of judgment and taste, | 
imagine, would really find no difficulty in bringing 
together out of our English collection an assemblage 
of masterpieces that, for beauty and power, would rival 
those of the Salon Carré and of the Tribuna. We also in 
— might pass into an inner shrine and sanctuary 
of art. 

However, this first method is not that which is 
adopted at the National Gallery. There is one other 
system. The first is excellent if carried out intelli- 
gently ; the second would be excellent if carried out 
intelligently. In the second system the pictures of a 
collection fall under the division of schools. Works 
belonging to the Tuscan School, for instance, .are 
grouped together in one or several halls of the gallery ; 
certain halls are set apart for the Venetian School, 
others again for the Dutch, others again for the 
German, others again for the Spanish. So far such a 
plan is clearly quite rational. But some secondary con- 
siderations remain to be considered, and it is by the man- 
ner the director of a gallery deals with these that he gives 
proof or not, of taste and intelligence. It is evident that 
certain schools—the Tuscan, for instance—cover a wide 
period of time. Between Orcagna and Bronzino there 
is an interval of about two hundred years. Striking 
contrasts of manner accordingly exist ; and so in nearly 
every gallery in Europe pictures that belong to an early 
period of a school are divided from those of a later. 
The Louvre, with excellent taste, devotes a special hall to 
the early masters. The Gallery at Brussels has also a 
counterpart to the Salle des Primitifs. Indeed, the 
division cannot be too sharp; a revolution in style often 
separates two artists far more effectively than a differ- 
ence of school: to place two painters side by side— 
although sometimes merely divided by a period of fifty 
years, simply on the ground of the common school to 
which they belong, would result only too often in an 
injurious and discordant effect. Yet it is just these 
unfortunate juxtapositions that one has to deplore at 
the National Gallery. Although the rooms are marked 
out there for the early and late work of the school— 
Early Flemish, Early Tuscan, &c., the divisions are not 
nearly sharp or strict enough. It is true the Gallery does 
not make the enormous mistake of placing an altar-piece 
by Orcagna next to, or in the same hall with, a portrait 
by Bronzino ; but it does place, cheek by jowl, a Fra 
Filippo Lippi next to an Andrea del Sarto, and 
under a sombre and full-length figure by Bronzino a 
Botticelli, with its ‘‘dry manner” and its fair, light, 
pre-Raphaelite colour. In pursuing the system of 
grouping pictures by schools, if an harmonious and 
pleasing effect is at all aimed at, surely a strict account 
should be taken of chronological sequence. Why, in 
the Octagonal Hall, immediately under the broad and 
spacious manner of Veronese in his allegorical 
group ‘‘ Scorn,” do we find the series of quaint and 
diminutive pictures by some early painters of the Veron- 
ese school? Domenico Moroni, for instance, No. 1211, 
No. 1212, precedes the great Venetian master by a 
hundred years. What other bond of union there is 
between the two I fail to perceive; in execution, in 
style, even in size, the contrast is grotesque. Why, 
again, is the dry and sculpturesque ‘‘ Madonna and 
Child with Saints,” by Schiavone, placed directly below 
another piece by Veronese? On what principle ? 
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Schiavone belongs to Padua. He is almost a primi- 
tive; Veronese is a modern. Why, again, in the 
Venetian School (Room VII.) do we find a puerile and 
unworthy production by Giovanni Bellini, ‘* Christ's 
Agony in the Garden,” directly under the imposing 
Tintoretto, ‘‘ Christ Washing the Fect of His *Dis- 
ciples”? It is impossible to reconcile two such dis- 
similar works. Unfortunately, there are tew halls in 
the National Gallery where the eye may glance over the 
wall without receiving a shock from some similar error 
of taste, and this is especially the case in Room L, 
the Tuscan School, where the displacement of pictures 
is fresh, where the hand of the present Director of the 
Gallery is most visible. As for the virulent bronze- 
green colour of the wall, I, for one, cannet recall it 
without a shudder. 

But, in addition to these violations of natural se- 
quence in the grouping of pictures, criticism is pro- 
voked by the prominence accorded io works of no 
high order of merit, and by the unjust obscurity to 
which certain masterpieces are relegated. Hand-in- 
hand almost with the acquisition of worthless works, 
goes, it would seem, the placing in prominent positions 
of indifferent and feeble productions. In Room VI., 
the Umbrian school, on a valuable space of wall which 
has lately received a coat of sickly and bilious green, 
I note with astonishment the wretched No. 1304, the 
poor No. 703, the feeble No. 691, and the empty No. 
1431. Surely these several pictures, it they merit a 
place at all, deserve the obscurity of a corner. One is 
delighted to find the Raphaels grouped more or less 
together and a suitable space between every frame. Such 
a system is favourable and only right and proper to a 
great and noble artist. But why is this distinction and 
privilege reserved alone to Raphael and to Perugino 
Why are the portraits by Rembrandt scattered about 
the Dutch and Flemish room—two almost hidden away 
in corners, No. 237, No. 221? Why are the Rubenses 
packed among other pictures?) Why is the brilliant and 
splendid ‘* Abduction of the Sabines” a neighbour to 
the smooth, cold, insipid production by Van der Vliet, 
the Portrait of a Jesuit? Why are the Titians, Tinto- 
rettos, crowded with other works, if Verugino and 
Raphael, in Room VI., and Botticelli and Uccello, in 
Room III., are allowed breathing space and elbow- 
room ? 

Yet the pictures of Botticelli or of Fra Filippo Lippi 
are not allowed to form distinct and separate groups, as 
would be natural. On the contrary, we find them 
placed and mingled, apparently at random, with the alien 
styles of del Sarto, Pontormo, Bronzino. But the most 
scandalous, the most unjust treatment is that awarded 
to Velasquez. We are permitted to satiate ourselves 
with comfort upon the wretched Ne. 1304, the poor 
No. 703, the feeble No. 6g1, and the empty No. 1431, 
in Room VI. ; but if we wish to get a view at all of 
Velasquez we have to dodge about Room XIV., yet 
with all our manceuvres we never really see his works 
fairly. The room is badly lighted ; it 1s too small ; it 
is made smaller by a screen. Naturally, under these 
conditions, the genius of Velasquez suffers an 
eclipse. His immortal portrait of Vhilip !V., No. 
745,is set side by side, and, as it were, degraded 
to a level with a performance by Murillo: ‘tA Boy 
Drinking,” No. 1286; the ‘‘ Betrothal,” No. 1434, is 
almost invisible. Surely the disposition of the pictures 
in this hall, and the mere fact of placing them there 
must fill the mind of any man of cultivated or 
catholic taste with nothing less than disgust and 
amazement. 

It is, I believe, abundantly clear that in arranging 
the pictures according to the division of schools, the 
National Gallery has done nothing to ensure success. 
It has not observed a strict chronological order. 
It has done hardly anything to satisfy the most 
modest, the most reasonable, the least fastidious 
demands of taste. On the contrary, bungling, want 


_ of definite order and plan, unfairness, and pretentious- 


ness, meet the candid observer at every turn. 
Bisnop. 


JUDGES AND JURIES. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Sir,—Your remarks on the late case of the woman 
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Robson recall some of the defects of our present 
system. It is supposed to be a strong point in the 
prisoner’s favour, that the jury must be unanimous in 
order to convict him. It is forgotten that they 
must also be unanimous in order to acquit him. The 
disagreement only leads to a new trial, at which 
the prisoner is always more disadvantageously situated 
than before ; for the prisoner’s funds are running down 
while the prosecutors are never in want of money. But 
the judge on a second trial often resolves that there 
shall not be a second disagreement. He invades the 
province of the jury. He tells them that there is no 
reasonable doubt in the matter—that if they are honest 
men, they must convict the prisoner, and they do so. 
The requisite of unanimity is of no advantage whatever 
to the prisoner. It is more easy to obtain an acquittal 
in Scotland (where the verdict is that of the majority) 
than in England. Disagreements are far fewer, com- 
pared with convictions and acquittals, than would be 
the case if every juror formed his own independent 
opinion and adhered to it; and I believe a disagreement 
is much more frequently followed by a conviction than 
by an acquittal. The judge leads or drives the jury into 
a verdict in order to avoid another disagreement. It is 
not without reason that in some of the United States 
the judge’s charge has been abolished. At present it 
probably does more harm than good. The judge is at 
liberty to say what he pleases, because there is no 
Appellate Tribunal to correct him, and he often abuses 
this privilege. Then if a doubt arises as to the justice 
of the verdict, the Home Secretary sends for the judge 
and asks him privately, ‘‘ Is your verdict right?” The 
judge of course replies ‘‘ yes,” and the prisoner’s doom 
is sealed. This procedure is a complete mockery when, 
as usually happens, the judge has practically directed 
the jury to convict. Indeed, it was the Home Sec- 
retary’s consultations with Sir J. F. Stephen that struck 
a distinguished American jurist as the only part of the 
proceedings against Mrs. Maybrick that he could 
signalise as distinctly unfair. 

At present the only check on this licence of judge’s 
charges is the criticism of the press. Every journalist 
who freely criticises what is wrong renders an im- 
portant service to the public. The Home Secretary 
may still consult the judge and act on his opinion 
(which he knows with the formality of a consultation). 
But public opinion is being aroused, and if the press 
does its duty it will continue to be aroused until a 
measure of reform is forced on the authorities. —Truly 
yours, A BarRISTER. 


A DEFENCE OF THE WAR OFFICE. 
To the Editor of the SaTuRDAyY, REVIEW. 


Sir,—In the most scathing of terms, and greatest 
positiveness of language imaginable, a certain class of 
self-constituted critics are assuring us that our army 
does not exist except on paper. In the smoking-room 
of ‘*the Rag,” too, and in other fastnesses, where two 
or three are gathered together over their post-prandial 
cigars, grizzled veterans of pre-Crimean days, are wont 
to assert, in equally vehement—although in less print- 
able—terms, ‘‘ that the Service is going to the dogs !— 
By Gad, Sir!” 

This doctrine is a distressing one, for, if there is one 
thing, above all others, upon which we have been in 
the habit of priding ourselves, it is that England has at 
her call, when occasion demands, the services of 
220,000 able-bodied and highly trained men. This 
force we have been pleased to know as ‘‘the Army,” 
and, for its maintenance in a proper state of efficiency, 
we have just sanctioned the expenditure of the trifling 
sum of about twenty millions sterling. Accordingly, to 
learn, on the authority of the numerous gentlemen who 
have, of late, occupied a portion of the hospitable 
columns of the ‘‘ Times,” that this said force is a snare 
and delusion, is painful. In fact, when we, hear this so 
constantly reiterated, it makes us wonder whether the 
battle of the Alma, the Relief of Lucknow, and a dozen 
other episodes in our military history—not to mention 
such little affairs as those of ‘Dargai and Atbara, &c.— 
are not also myths? And, too, are the finely-built, 
well-set-up, stalwart men we see at the Islington 
Tournament, at the present moment, really the ‘ weeds” 
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(of which the Army is declared to be so largely com- 
posed) ‘‘ who would break down under the strain of a 
fortnight’s fighting ?”’ It is to be hoped not, but then, 
certain inspired critics, who sit in judgment upon us, 
have seen fit to declare that such things are the case. - 

Happily, a little calm and impartial investigation 
seems to demonstrate that the situation is not, after all, 
quite so desperate as some of these latter-day Zoili 
would make out. 

Like ‘‘Brer Rabbit,” the War Office have been 
“lying low.” Whilst doing so, they have, however, 
prepared their defence. The brief has been entrusted 
to Sir Arthur Haliburton, who, despite the doughty 
fashion in which the Member for Belfast states his in- 
dictment of Pall Mall and all that in it is, nevertheless. 
manages to break a lance with him in a most effective 
manner. Sir Arthur has, in fact, proved himself a very 
able advocate on behalf of ‘‘ the Authorities,’ and has 
prepared a ‘‘counterblast”’ in the form of a brochure 
that seems to put his opponent’s impeachment in a very 
different light. 

He shows, for instance, in the clearest manner pos- 
sible that, whatever be the ultimate destination of the 
English Army—‘‘ the dogs,” or elsewhere—it is, at any 
rate, in every way immensely superior to the much- 
vaunted varieties ‘‘ made in Germany” and other parts. 
of the Continent. In support of this contention he 
gives a few figures with reference to the Home bat- 
talions. As it is against these that the bitterest gibes 
of the critical ‘‘experts” are chiefly directed, it is of 
interest to note that, while the average French battalion 
would, when mobilised, contain 23, and the German 67 
men of between three and twenty-one years’ service, our 
own much-maligned battalion would possess no less. 
than 268 of such. If, therefore, our soldiers are young,, 
the Continental ones are still more so, and, accordingly, 
those modern Jeremiads (who surely do ‘‘ protest too 
much”) must find something else to deplore than ‘‘ the 
extreme youth” of our troops. Pursuing one’s investi-. 
gations a little further, it appears that, to complete to 
war strength each of the above specimen battalions, we 
for our part would require from the Reserve 591 men. 
These, it is worth noting, would each have at least 
seven years’ previous service. For the same purpose 
France would need 698, and Germany 697 Reservists. 
In both of these cases, too, such men would only have 
two or three years’ experience behind them. 

It is interesting, for the purpose of comparison, to 
see what, in the belauded pre-Reserve days (as we to- 
day understand the term) was the state of our army. 
At this date—seven-and-twenty years ago—the total. 
strength of the Infantry of the line alone was 108,266. 
To-day, with an Infantry Reserve of 52,991, this arm 
amounts to a total of 137,612. Surely, with all due 
deference to the non-military critics, this increase of 
29,346 is not an altogether unhealthy one? Again, it 
must be remembered that, in the days of ‘‘long 
service,” the ranks of battalions would, in cases of 
emergency, be filled up either by depleting the Militia 
or by accepting the rawest of recruits. Although our 
present-day system is anything but perfect, and the 
Reserve is perhaps rather a doubtful blessing, yet it 
cannot be gainsaid that, amounting as it does to: 
82,005, it enables us in time of need to bring battalions 
up to full strength (or, at any rate, go far towards 
doing so), and to leave ‘‘the constitutional force” in 
well-deserved peace. From Sir Arthur’s figures it also 
appears that the ‘‘short-service” system—anathematised 
though it be in certain quarters—is, nevertheless, annu- 
ally obtaining for us more than twice as many recruits 
as were attracted by the old order of things military. 
Prior to 1870 the returns show that the average yearly 
number of recruits was 15,000. For the last decade it 
has been about 33,000. 

Let us therefore take heart of grace, and remember 
that, even if our army be not numbered like the sands 
of the sea shore, or composed exclusively of Gordon 
Highlanders, it is nevertheless eminently efficient. It 
can march and it can fight, it can uphold the honour of 
our country at home and abroad, and it can make the 
Union Jack the flag that, above all others, is the one to 
ensure respect and affection for those who serve beneath. 
it. These things are good.—Yours, &c., 

Horace WyYNDHAM. 


a 
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REVIEWS. 


A BELGIAN POET. 


**Entrevisions.” Par Charles van Lerberghe. Bruxelles: 
Paul Lacomblez. 


‘ k.- name of Charles Van Lerberghe is known only 
through a strange little play, ‘‘ Les Flaireurs,” 
which, published at the same time as ‘‘ La Princesse 
Maleine,” undoubtedly did much to suggest to Maeter- 
linck the method developed in ‘‘ L’Intruse.” Having 
done so much for the art of the future in Belgium, M. 
van Lerberghe has remained contentedly silent until 
now, when he has published the collection of lyrics 
which he calls ‘‘ Entrevisions.” The word, unfamiliar, 
more or less invented for the occasion as it is, does 
certainly indicate the particular quality of those faint 
things, half seen or seen through veils, which make up 
the world of these poems. 
‘* Au haut des escaliers d’or, la porte blanche ; 
Le long des rampes, des liserons ; 
De fines guirlandes et des arches 
De roses au dessus des marches ; 
Il ne monte que des rayons. 
Et les rayons sont la traine 
De quelque invisible reine 
Que suit son page le Silence.” 
That, or something even less substantial than that, is 
the décor through which very gentle shadows move 
‘drowsily to the sound of a faint piping, so remote that 
it may be no more than the wind stirring the reeds or 
rustling the leaves of the trees. The time is a still, 
luminous, evening twilight, when the colours fading in 
the sky are like the colours of shadowed water, dim, 
yet with a singular transparency. You hear words 
whispered, echoed back, a shadowy conversation. 
There are long silences, and indeed all this coming and 
going is a kind of suspense between something, scarcely 
even imagined, which has happened before and some- 
thing, hardly to be conjectured, which is to happen 
afterwards. Sleep, into which dreams bring their own 
world, reflected back from a world scarcely more 
tangible, has its large place in this existence; and the 
beloved of ‘‘ Le Jardin clos” has no more passionate 
desires than this, of sleep and lilies : 
“** Sur mes seins mes mains endormies, 
‘Lasses des jeux et des fuseaux, 
Mes blanches mains, mes mains amies, 
Semblent dormir au fond des eaux. 


“* Loin des peines tristes et vaines, 
En ce tréne de ma beauté, 
Calmes, douces et fréles reines, 
‘Mes mains songent de royauté. 


‘** Et, seule, dans mes tresses blondes 
Et mes yeux clos, comme jadis 
Je suis l'enfant qui tient des mondes, 
Et la vierge qui tient des lys.” 
And this world in which realities are all dreams, and 
‘some dreams realities, this world in itself so mysterious, 
thas its own mysteries, the simplicity of things, the 
miracle of happiness, the eternal surprise of things as 
‘they are. Here is a mirror, which reflects the earth 
and the sky and the stars ; and yet a little rosy breath 
is enough to blot out all these images of the visible 
universe. A song is heard in the air, and, invisibly, a 
veil is woven, ‘‘un voile de songes pales et roses”; a 
circle is traced, ‘‘ des circles de petits pas enchantés,” 
‘winding closer and closer, and narrowing in the whole 
horizon upon one: we shall never pass through the 
veil, we shall never pass through the circles. Life, in 
this beautiful imprisonment, is like a child going 
‘through a field of corn, which waves higher than her 
head, so that she can see neither the beginning nor the 
of the way: 
‘*Sans doute le chemin est long, 
Mais c’est la voie, et c’est la vie. 
Et c’est pourquoi elle l’oublie 
Et se souvient de sa chanson.” 

‘There are moments when, in reading this book, we 
vare inclined to wish for a picture with somewhat more 
definite outlines, a music with somewhat more decided 
rhythm. But it is really to the credit of M. van 
Lerberghe's technique that he has been able to produce 
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that very sensation of uniformity—monotony as it may 
seem—from beginning to end of a book which has in 
consequence a perfectly individual atmosphere. Few 
writers of verse realise how important that question of 
unity—the prolonging of the personal note—really is. 
With M. van Lerberghe there is, indeed, a certain lack 
of concreteness, a certain fondness for abstractions, 
which, ‘‘ Symbolist” though it may be in theory, is not 
essential to a really great Symbolist art. But this pallid 
kind of art, expressing as it does a particular, shy tem- 
perament, has its place among other more vivid evoca- 
tions of beauty, for it interprets, in its measure, 
‘* Le doux songe de la beauté 
A travers de pales images.” 
ARTHUR Symons. 


THE NEW JANE AUSTEN. 


‘* The Winchester Edition of the Novels of Jane Austen.” 
Vols 1 and 2: ‘* Sense and Sensibility.”” London: 
Richards. 

“Tas very beautiful edition of Miss Austen’s novels 

is certainly happy in the opportunity of its birth. 

The subscription-list for the memorial window to be 

placed in Winchester Cathedral is, for those who 

can read the signs of the time, an indication that the 
author of ‘‘ Sense and Sensibility ” is about to undergo 
that process of exhumation with which the British 
public periodically breaks in on the oblivion to which 
it consigns its dead favourites. The time for this, in 
her case, is, if anything, over-due, for it is more than 
eighty years since Miss Austen died, in the city whose 
cathedral keeps her dust, and it is fairly safe to assert 
that, during the latter half of that period, her books 
have been left unread by any but professed literary 
students. Since Macaulay paid a short but splendid 
tribute to her genius, forty-five years ago, and apart 
from one or two spasmodic references by Mr. Ruskin, 
her name has not been on the lips of publicists or the 
public. Perhaps it was Mr. George Moore’s curious 
discovery that she and Henri Monnier are the only two 
novelists who have ever attempted to write realistic 
novels—the realistic novel being, according to his de- 
finition, the expression of a phase of life which the 
writer has lived through—which has set going the pro- 
cess of exhumation. Whoever is responsible, the pro- 
cess has patently begun, and the pious can but pray 
that they may live to behold the fulness and fruition 
thereof, content thereafter to sing their Munc Dimittis. 
Seriously, we can conceive of nothing more healthy for 
our dyspeptic fiction to-day than an exhibition of those 
qualities and methods which entitle Jane Austen to be 
placed among the very few creators of character. It is 
true that her peopie talk and act in a fashion which seems 
to put them back into some inconceivably remote era— 
it is so long since girls were young ladies, and had the 
vapours on the smallest provocation or none; but 
those who are irritated by purely external discomforts 
of this kind may be very sure that literature is not for 
them. One would wish to believe, however, that there 
are many novel-readers, even of the baser sort, whose 
taste is still not so utterly vitiated that they cannot see 
the great uses of these books, so mordant in their 
humour, so startlingly veracious in their observation. 
We are concerned for the moment only with ‘‘Sense 


_and Sensibility,” but what is said of one will serve for 


all the series, since in point of sheer artistry there is 
little to choose between any of Miss Austen’s novels. 
They had no very heroic or romantic qualities, the 
people of that middle-class life that lay under her eyes ; 
she does not often pluck at the chords of passion or 
tragedy, but it is to be supposed that, if she had lived 


‘to see the explosion of the ‘‘ happy-ending ” myth, she 


might have played the great instruments of terror and 
pity with the best. It was not constriction of sympathy 
nor want of strength that made her paint what, until 
you look at them closely, seem pictures done wholly in 
drabs and browns and greys. The woman who could 
give, in Colonel Brandon, such a study of the devotion 
of unselfish and chivalrous middle-age to unthinking 
girlhood, could never fail in strength or subtlety. 
Nor is there any lack of colour in such delightful 
portraits of vulgarity, good-natured or malicious, as we 
have in Mrs. Jennings and Mrs. John Dashwood. 


'These people are all drawn with marvellous swiftness 
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and sureness of touch. There is never a hint of carica- 
ture, and every shifting impulse reveals itself naturally 
in dialogue, without any need for the tiresome explana- 
tions which are the last resort of the second-rate 
novelist. Yet if psychology is asked for, it is here in 
plenty. 

It is, perhaps, audaciously optimistic to hope that 
there should again be any large public for work so sane, 
dignified and human as Miss Austen’s; yet we enter- 
tain that hope, now that Mr. Grant Richards has made 
it possible to read her in a form so wholly delightful to 
hand and eye. When the Corelliosities of the Corellis, 
and the too audible flatulencies of the rest of the scrib- 
hling crowd, are forgotten in a saner state of public 
taste, these novels will again be recognised not merely 
as historical documents of great value, but above all as 
in many respects the most valuable contribution of the 
pre-Victorian days of the century to our permanent 
literature. 


ENGLISH PORTRAITS. 


‘English Portraits: A Series of Lithographed Draw- 
ings.” By Will Rothenstein. London: Richards. 


QOMETHING has been said in these columns of the 
-? lithographs here bound up together while they were 
coming out in parts. Now that the series is complete 
we may congratulate its author on a very notable piece 
of work and a great advance on his previous portraits 
in the same medium. From Mr. Rothenstein’s first 
appearance over here as a draughtsman and painter it 
was evident that we might reckon on a new artist of great 
ability. The doubt that occurred to not a few among 
his first admirers was whether he was not too clever, 
for it was clear that he could readily take on style and 
serve up his work in the most taking fashion. It looked 
oo as if his most positive quality in portraiture was wit 
with a spice of malice, and his natural goal caricature. 
It is infinitely to his credit that instead of exploiting the 
‘acile side of his talent he has deepened its sources and 
drilled his eye to hard and sober work. He has chosen 
the loftier ambition, to buy at the cost of some present 
failures and the foregoing of the flashy success, a 
secure foundation for his art ; what was wit in the earlier 
drawings remains as a keenness of eye that gives an 
unexpected even disconcerting reading of certain cha- 
racters ; style is not accepted in these later drawings on 
ierms so easy, but a greater dignity grows along with 
ihe profounder research. 

Speaking generally, we find in place of a sweeping 
line with its hit or miss of the main proportions, a 
system of minute analysis of the features. Any one 
who will go through the volume carefully will find how 
steadily the features are individualised ; there is not a 
tormula for eyes, noses, ears, but a real study of the 
most interesting kind carried out with remarkable 
tineness of touch. Occasionally the analysis would 
seem to have remained too piecemeal; for example, in 
the portrait of Mr. Lecky some fault in the placing and 
proportion of the features wrecks the total result, oddly 
enough, in the case of so strongly charactered a 
subject. On the other hand, Sir Seymour Haden’s 
portrait is capital in general effect, and at the same 
time verified by close observation of the features and 
hands. But for a little uncertainty in the drawing of 
the sleeve it might be pronounced faultless, so like, so 
well balanced in design, so intently occupied is the 
figure. 

Faultless is not the word for many of the drawings, 
for while in almost every case the head shows decisive 
observation, the body is often finished off with tentative 
and fluffy markings. The cause is very likely the 
simple one that the available time of the sitting was 
given to the head; in that case it would have been 
better to indicate less. But some of the attitudes, it 
should be added, like that of Mr. Henley, are a very 
important part of the portrait, and a fine conception is 
only a little marred by hesitations in detail. Again, 
there are ill-considered bits of hatched tone or cast 
shadow in some of the drawings, and in one or two 
cases a fault of scale, as in the Walter Crane, so much 
too big for the page. 

But when we consider the difficulties of the under- 
taking, to snatch portraits of so’ many distinguished 
and frequently busy people, we shall be amazed at its 
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success, and the high level of seriousness maintained. 
Almost at the end of the volume comes a really beau- 
tiful drawing, the portrait of Mr. Cunninghame Graham. 
Here is a head that might be transferred to a medal, 
fine in design, poise, quantity of work, and in the dis- 
position of all the little touches by which the whole is 
built up. 

The lithographs are accompanied by short and witty 
accounts of the people from various hands. Altogether, 
the volume will take an honourable place on the shelves. 
of national portraiture. 


MR. JEROME K. JEROME, MR. WILLIAM 
SHARP’S MASTER. 


** The Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow.”” By Jerome 
K. Jerome. London: Hurst. 


Gare Mr. Jerome, on page 9, ‘‘ We grow so tired of 

being always ourselves.” For our part, we wish 
he would change into some one who didn’t write books 
filled with the very dregs of an omnibus-cad’s witless- 
ness. 


THE PROPER STUDY OF MANKIND. 


‘* The Study of Man.” By Alfred C. Haddon. London: 
Bliss Sands. 


WE confess at the outset to a little embarrassment 

in discussing this volume. It is the first of a 
new scientific series edited by Mr. Beddard, a dis- 
tinguished naturalist well known as the erudite author 
of a great monograph upon earthworms and of a host 
of smaller contributions to anatomical knowledge. It 
is written by Professor Haddon, who has added to a 
considerable zoological reputation a well-earned repu- 
tation as an original contributor to the science of 
anthropology. He has visited the primitive inhabitants: 
of the Torres Straits, and brought back much valuable 
information. For years he has been studying man 
wherever he found him—in the wilds of Kerry, in the 
fens of Cambridge, over the length and breadth of 
Europe. He is known to have a wide knowledge of 
anthropological museums and of anthropological litera- 
ture, and he has the style of a clear thinker and ready 
writer. We expected a review of the province of 
anthropology, a sketch of the methods, aims and 
conclusions of a science which has made immense 
progress in the last twenty years, and we are confident 
that Professor Haddon, under the guidance of his. 
editor, might have given us this. Such a volume 
would have interested both the general reader and the 
exact student, and would have been a brilliant opening 
to a ‘* Progressive Science Series.” Unfortunately the 
author, as he confesses in his preface, has not been at 
the pains to attempt such an achievement. He has 
been content to offer ‘‘ merely a collection of samples 
of the way in which parts of the subject are studied.” 
He has a chapter on measurements, containing an 
agreeable account of the Bertillon mode of identifying 
criminals. He proceeds to discuss the hair and eyes 
and measurements of the head. Between a chapter on 
the nose and another on the evolution of the cart is 
interpolated one on the ethnography of the Dordogne 
district. The greater part of the volume deals with 
various games, and the last chapter is an exposition 
and criticism of schemes proposed by the British 
Association and others for the ethnographical investi- 
gation of the British Isles. Wedo not agree with the 
author that such a collection of isolated samples of a 
subject is more likely to interest readers or attract 
workers to the subject than a volume with a coherent 
architectural plan. 

On the other hand, when we turn from what we 
would have wished the volume to be to what it actually 
is, our fault-finding is at an end. All the chapters are 
clearly and brightly written, and most of them abound 
in interest: The chapter on the Evolution of the Cart, 
much of which is original work, is an excellent ex- 
ample of the complication and fascination of anthropo- 
logical problems. There were no carts in the Garden 
of Eden or in the primeval forest, and this method of 
carrying burdens must have had a beginning in time 
and a history of progressive elaboration. As an ex- 
tremely simple form, the author cites the case of those 
Indians who, instead of carrying their packs, attach 
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them to poles, one end of which is allowed to trail on 
the ground behind, while the other is dragged along by 
a strap over the shoulder. Probably the simplest form 
of cart consisted of two poles, corresponding to shafts, 
the front ends of which were attached to a band slung 
over a pony’s back, while the hind ends trailed, and the 
receptacle was a set of transverse laths fixed across the 
sloping poles. Professor Haddon gives figures of such 
slide-carts as used in Ireland and Scotland last century, 
and two photographs of their use in Ireland actually at 
the present day. The next stage in the evolution was 
the mounting of the sliding ends of the poles upon a rude 
roller formed from the solid trunk of a tree, and there- 
after followed a gradual shaping of the roller into wheels 
and axle, along with improvements in the carriage 
and its mode of mounting on the poles. The author 
describes a very complete series and produces figures 
of many of them. As in series of animals, probably 
connected by descent, there are instances of survivals of 
very primitive forms in remote districts, and of rudi- 
mentary organs in modern forms the meaning of which 
can be understood only by reference to ancestry. But 
the case for evolution has not been made out when a 
series of plausible stages has been collected and 
arranged, and Professor Haddon proceeds to show 
that the embarrassments and difficulties of the phyloge- 
netic zoologist recur in the domain of anthropology. 
Have there, for instance, been parallel evolutions of 
the cart in different parts of the world at different 
times? How far are existing apparently primitive 
forms survivals, and not degenerations ? The separate 
chapters on such subjects as the ‘‘ Bull-roarer” and 
funeral games display a similarly interesting command 
of detail and philosophical restraint from hasty con- 
clusion, and we are able to commend them heartily to 
those interested in anthropological method. 

The printing and appearance of the volume are very 
good, and the price is a marvel of cheapness. From 
this volume, and the promise contained in the an- 
nounced titles of succeeding members of the series, we 
have no doubt that it will be a valuable addition to 
popular exposition of knowledge. 


A VIEW OF CHINA. 


“The History of China.” By Demetrius C. Boulger. 
New and revised edition. London: Thacker. 


Ts annals of China form a record of social progress 
and brilliant human achievement that cannot fail to 
teach a lesson of humility to the unprejudiced Western 
mind. When we were half-clothed savages, running 
wild in the uncultivated forests which grew rank and 
unchecked over these islands, the Chinese were con- 
versant with many of the arts which we have only 
discovered within the last few centuries, and had de- 
veloped a civilisation which has survived to the present 
day, and which is the admiration of every European 
who has taken the trouble to study its details. There 
is no heroic incident in the past history of Western 
nations, no masterstroke of political genius, no philo- 
sophical or social experiment, which does not find its 
counterpart in the chronicles of China’s progress. The 
Chinese have their Alexanders, their Napoleons, their 
Cesars, their Bismarcks, and their Martin Luthers. 
At the time of the Norman Conquest, before the civil- 
isation of the rude inhabitants of the British isles had 
been commenced, a universal experiment in State 
socialism was being tried in China at the instigation of 
an ardent reformer. Five hundred years before Caxton, 
printed copies of the ‘Peking Gazette” were dis- 
seminated throughout the Chinese provinces. A couple 
of centuries before the Christian era the Chinese people 
enjoyed the blessings of free education. But it is 
useless to multiply instances: they are written on every 
page of the history of these wonderful civilised millions 
of the Far East. 

China has been, like every other country, subjected 
to great political convulsions. Dynasties, which have 
been placed upon the Dragon throne by the prowess 
and ability of an individual, have been overthrown 
through the weaknesses and incompetence of degene- 
rate emperors. The empire is passing through such a 
crisis at the present time, though with the added danger 
of the insatiable greed of the West. There is not, in 
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this country at least, a single voice raised in protest 
against this unprincipled race amongst so-called 
Christian nations to rob a country whose very de- 
fencelessness is owing to the peaceful prosperity of her 
inhabitants. Why should we cast upon China the 
burden of supporting an army or a navy, when we know 
from bitter experience the intolerable weight it places 
upon the shoulders of the taxpayer? And why should 
we hypocritically seek to impose upon the Chinese, who 
are happy and contented, Western theories and Western 
methods which are responsible for the appalling social 
and industrial problems that have become a part of our 
daily life, and for which no statesmanship has yet suc- 
ceeded in finding a remedy? The geographical posi- 
tion of China has enabled her to enjoy for more than 
fifteen centuries an immunity from the great wars 
which have disturbed and retarded less fortunately 
situated countries. There have been frequent inroads 
on the part of the restless Tartar tribes, which culminated 
in the Manchu conquest of the seventeenth century. But, 
until the cupidity of the West within the last yéars 
and the long-meditated revenge of Japan resulted in 
action, China had nothing to fear on the score of foreign 
invasion. Is that a reason why we should force our 
trade upon her at the point of the bayonet; «nd is it to 
be considered no breach of international principle that 
the political economy of one country should be upset 
for the commercial gratification of another? These 
are questions which the study of Chinese history must 
force upon minds that are not warped by the sordid 
considerations of mere national gain and aggrandise- 
ment. 

In 1884, in his preface to the third volume of the 
first edition of his history, Mr. Boulger wrote: ‘‘ China 
is safe, and, so far as her immediate responsibilities go, 
strong. But she exists in the face of constant danger. 
China has no friends, and scarcely a well-wisher. She 
stands alone.” Further on he remarks: ‘* From all 
parts of the Empire alike comes the grateful news that 
the abundant resources of the soil and the marvellous 
characteristics of the people have availed to develop a 
state of material prosperity which, after the unpre- 
cedented calamities of twenty years, would not have 
been thought possible.” Since those words were 
written there have been the war with France, which in 
its consequences was insignificant enough, and the 
disastrous war with Japan, which is responsible for the 
present position of affairs in the Far East. Mr. 
Boulger pathetically sums up the situation in this new 
edition of his work, which has brought events trom the 
Treaty of St. Petersburg up to the present vear. ‘In 
face of far graver perils than those that beset her in the 
short struggle with Japan,” he writes, ‘* she finds 
herself with diminished fiscal resources, without an 
army or a navy, and, above all, without a clear policy 
or a leader, exposed to the attacks and encroachments 
of the greatest powers and the most aggressive nations 
of the world. In her old age, with the remains of 
strength still evident and only awaiting the directing 
hand of a reformer, the picture the Chinese Empire 
presents would be piteous if all those who regard it 
were not engrossed in the designs prompted by self- 
interest.” 

The whole history of China’s foreign relations 
illustrates the aggressive and unprincipled policy 
which has been systematically followed both by 
ourselves and by other Christian nations since her 
wealth and prosperity roused the cupidity of Western 
traders. A great deal has been written about the 
iniquity of the Opium war, which marked the com- 
mencement of a continuous infliction of British trade 
upon the unwilling Chinese, and Mr. Boulger has very 
properly pointed out the absurdity of the accusations so 
often brought forward by sentimentalists. Opium, 
like most other stimulants or narcotics, is harmless 
when indulged in moderation ; it is the excessive use 
of the drug which, as is more flagrantly the case with 
alcohol, is demoralising. But in his defence of the 
opium trade, solely from the point of view as to 
whether the drug be pernicious or innocuous, Mr. 
Boulger is only begging the question. The point surely 
is not whether this or that article should be exported 
by us into China, but whether we had any right at 
all to compel the Chinese nation to commercial relations 
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‘which they did not desire and officially repudiated. It is 
mere hypocrisy to say that China must be opened up 
for her own good. Of that she must herself be the 
best judge; and if the statesmen and trustees of the 
Chinese nation decided that foreign intercourse would 
not be beneficial for their country, was there a shadow of 
justification for our aggressive and self-seeking deter- 
mination to forcibly ram our commerce down their un- 
willing throats ? 

When the Chinese after the war, in 1842, conceded us 
an inch, we promptly took anell. The stipulations which 
were restricted to the treaty ports were stretched by us to 
apply to the whole of China. It might be considered a 
matter of wonder that the Chinese should put any faith 
at all in a foreigner after the experiences of the past ; 
but it must not be forgotten how much they owe to 
such men as General Gordon, whose genius quelled the 
Taeping Rebellion, and Sir Halliday Macartney, of 
whom Mr. Boulger, referring to the Treaty of St. 
Petersburg in 1881, says: ‘‘ For this costless triumph 
China was indebted to the rare courage and skill of 
the Englishman who has been the true director of her 
diplomacy in the capitals of Europe since she made her 
appearance there, and whose portrait forms the frontis- 
piece of this volume. I have said that Sir Halliday 
Macartney was the guide of her diplomacy, but it must 
not be supposed that he has had any part or share in 
the feeble policy favoured by the blind and weak-kneed 
rulers of China. Well would it have been for their 
unfortunate country if they had followed his advice, and 
stood firm at the right moment, and given way when it 
was prudent and possible to abate with dignity anti- 
quated and untenable pretensions.” The name of 
Macartney has been honourably associated with our 
relations towards China from the time of the first 
Embassy to the Emperor Keen Lung at the close of 
the last century, when Lord Macartney, the head of the 
branch from which Sir Halliday is descended, was the 
first foreign representative to be received in audience 
without performing the degrading ceremony of the 
Kowtow. Sir Halliday Macartney was intimately con- 
nected with General Gordon and Li Hung Chang in the 
suppression of the Taeping Rebellion. He founded an 
arsenal in China, and, after a sixteen years’ residence 
in the country, came over on a special mission to Eng- 
land, where, in 1876, he established the first Chinese 
Legation, to which he has been attached ever since as 
Councillor. 

It is characteristic of the increasing attention paid to 
our policy in the Far East that Mr. Boulger has super- 
seded the portraits of Chinese rulers and statesmen, 
which were contained in the first issue of his work, by 
those of the most eminent Englishmen who have been 
connected with the development of our relations with 
China in the past. And it is natural that he should 
have given preponderance to those phases of his sub- 
ject which throw most light upon the present condition 
of affairs. But one cannot read this admirable history 
without feeling how much Mr. Boulger’s sympathies 
have been enlisted by the wonderful record of Chinese 
achievement and Chinese character which he has collected 
with so much charm and ability. Yet he never forgets, 
even when he is discussing the burning questions which 
are agitating the whole civilised world at this moment, his 
réle of historian. Facts and arguments are impartially 
arrayed to speak for themselves; he leaves each man at 
liberty to form his own judgment. But in his concluding 
remarks Mr. Boulger shows how clearly he has grasped 
the real trend of public opinion. There are two courses 
open tous. We may establish ourselves in the Yangtse 
region, as we have established ourselves in Egypt; we 
may organize a new administration for the Chinese, and 
drill an army capable of expelling the Russians from 
the northern provinces. Far-sighted people would 
know how much trust to put in the disinterested 
motives of such a policy. Or, as Mr. Boulger phrases 
it, we may ‘‘ continue indefinitely the idle and useless 
warfare of diplomatic fence that has been exhibited 
during the winter of 1897-8.” But it does not need the 
light of recent events to prove the defects in our diplo- 
macy. They are inherent in the system. The govern- 
ment of this country, it should be remembered, is 
practically carried on by amateurs. Care is even taken 
to change Ministers from office to office in order that 
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they may not attain an inconvenient and invidious pro- 
ficiency in any one branch of the service ; and the con- 
sequence is that our foreign policy, which is carried 
into effect solely through telegraphic instructions from 
Downing Street, is not directed by men who have been 
specially trained to the task. Under such circum- 
stances it is impossible for us to attempt to compete 
with the skilled diplomatists of other nations, and 
Englishmen are being taught by bitter experience that, 
in matters of delicate negotiation, their Continental 
neighbours are certain to get the better of them. 

It is only fair to the Government to suggest that the 
luke-warmness of the attitude they have maintained 
towards affairs in the Far East is due to their attaching 
but small importance to the whole question of our trade 
with China. The volume of the latter is a mere frac- 
tion in proportion to the total foreign trade of the 
United Kingdom, and when people talk vaguely about 
potentialities they forget the long and instructive 
record of past failure. The fact is, the Chinese do not 
want European goods. The articles they require can 
be made by them at an infinitely cheaper cost than we 
could produce them. And, as Simon has significantly 
pointed out, if we once put it into their heads to imitate 
our manufactures, the combined effects of cheap labour 
and local productiveness would speedily lead to the ruin 
of our Western industries. The more one studies the 
economic and social conditions under which they live, 
the more one becomes convinced that on solid grounds 
of self-interest—as well as for reasons of common 
humanity—it is wiser for us to let the Chinese people 
alone. Haro_p Gorst. 


MAN AND THE BRUTE. 
‘*Evolutional Ethics and Animal Psychology.” By 
E. P. Evans. London: Heinemann. 
‘*The Nature and Development of Animal Intelligence.” 
By Wesley Mills. London: Unwin. 


W E hear from time to time that the present-day 
growth of societies for the proper protection of 
animals is an outcome of the teachings of Christianity. 
Nothing can be more fallacious than this wild assertion, 
for, so long as the churches held undivided sway, the 
instinct of kindliness towards the brutes lay dormant; 
and even now such movements flourish with least of 
promise in the very lands that are still priest-ridden. 
Mr. Evans, indeed, ventures so far as to accuse both 
the Christian and Jewish religions of actual incitement 
to the persecution of dumb brutes. That the anthropo- 
centric tenets of the orthodox have resulted in the undue 
elevation of man to the undue exclusion of the beasts 
and birds is a proposition far less questionable than that 
which Mr. Evans adduces as a converse—namely, that 
our love of animals usually arises from intense and 
morbid hatred of mankind. Unless the author had in 
mind the vulgar picture of the embittered spinster who 
hugs the adored black cat to a withered bosom fed on 
misanthropy, it is not easy to imagine the devious line 
of argument by which he could have arrived at a con- 
clusion so remarkable. The anthropocentric cult of the 
century, its conceit at least equalling its attainments, 
is likewise noted by Mr. Mills, and it is worth observing 
that his remarks on the subject were penned before the 
appearance of Dr. A. R. Wallace’s last work. 

Both of the works before us, albeit distinct alike in 
subject and treatment, sound the plea of more humane 
behaviour towards the ‘‘ animals,” and in both we find, 
formulated with varying degrees of directness, the 
doctrine that if man is but little lower than the angels, 
he is assuredly but very little higher than the brutes. 
The absolute ‘‘ uselessness ” (from the human point of 
view) of nine-tenths of the animal world is perhaps 
the most telling argument against the old fancy 
that the beasts are here purely for our use. One 
by one, the long recognised barriers—speech, the 
most formidable of all—are cleared, and we find our- 
selves only proud relations of the beasts we delight to 
goad. Our pride in having raised ourselves over the 
zoological rank and file must also beara rude shock 
when we recollect the bare truth that, want of progress 
notwithstanding, the bee and spider of to-day are to all 
intents and purposes as perfectly equipped as our 
august selves for what is popularly known as the battle 
of life, but what practically means rather the battle with 
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death. It is devoutly to be hoped that the authors may not 
by this line of argument fail of their splendid purpose. 
For our own part, we venture to question whether the 
desire to protect the animals might ‘not, even in the 
present comparatively enlightened age, be roused more 
effectively by a qualified acquiescence in the gulf that 
lies between man and his frof/égés. The instinct is 
ever to protect the weak ; and it may be that in endow- 
ing the brutes with esthetic and religious feelings, with 
consciousness of right and wrong, with the appreciation 
of conjugal fidelity, trial by jury, self-denial, suicide, 
and various others of our wholesome institutions 
(superadded, let us remember, to a physical equip- 
ment often immeasurably in advance _of our own), 
these apologists may defeat their own ends and may 
merely succeed in modifying the grounds of ill- 
treatment. Jealousy may take the place of contempt. 
If so, the fortunes of the brutes will not improve. 

A modern inspiration only is this serious study of 
animal psychology. With the physical endowment of 
the brutes, with their architecture, their migrations 
(regarded purely as mechanical feats of endurance) and 
their intelligent methods of hunting and self-defence, 
we have long been made conversant. Where an 
achievement has too presumptuously approached our 
own level of resource, we have taken heart of grace and 
comforted our poor little pride with the recollection that 
men have reason, the brutes ovdy instinct. For any- 
thing more logic-loving than an unread man _ the 
distinction would have no charm; but it suffices. 
Wounded pride will catch at less than a straw. It 
is, however, in the mental promptings that underlie 
the homing of the pigeon, the horse’s foreknowledge 
of coming storms, or the familiar habit of feigning 
death, that this new science seeks to interest us. 
Such matters are now systematically studied on the 
basis of detailed records of animal childhood like those 
published by Mr. Mills. It is with the deepest interest, 
nowise lessened by our inability to agree with his con- 
clusions on quite every count, that we have followed his 
chapters to the end, and we are of his opinion that 
many who now scoff at such everyday routes to the 
truth will yet have to leave their pedestals and delve. 
We even make bold to add to his list yet another illus- 
tration of taste-impressions in very young animals. 
The case we have in mind is that of a child of twenty 
months, which, having on one occasion been persuaded 
to take a most nauseous sedative (containing potassium- 
bromide) under the name of ‘‘ strawberry juice,” with 
the very different flavour of which she had long been 
familiar, took wonderfully to the beverage, and invari- 
ably cried for an overdose. Yet it is almost beyond 
doubt that, with a more fully developed consciousness, 
she would resent such a compound without hesitating. 

The study of animal psychology, aided by such clear 
and intelligible works as those under notice, has, both 
for its own sake and on account of its bearing on related 
problems, a great future. Even if man’s epoch of 
splendid isolation be ended, the human soul may find its 
consolations. The old warriors, whose horses and 
hounds went with them to the next world, had a fitter 
appreciation of the brute. 


RECENT FICTION. 


‘‘The Heart of Miranda,” and Other Stories. By H. B. 
Marriott Watson. London: Lane. 


In four out of five tragic pieces—the ‘‘ Other Stories” 
of the title-page—Mr. Marriott Watson makes ship- 
wreck on the rock of melodrama. The supernatural 
melodrama, which tells how the influence of a haunted 
room (‘*The Stone Chamber’’) horribly separates two 
lovers, may be lightly dismissed, since it leads nowhere 
—has, in fact, as the author himself confesses, no 
meaning whatever. It does not, therefore, ask for the 
serious consideration which could hardly fail of being 
ponderous. A more considerable contribution is the 
story from Constantinople, ‘‘ Zoraka,” a domestic 
drama that suddenly immerses a stranger who is de- 
ploring his remoteness from the real life of the city. 
The value of the piece, however, lies rather in the brief 
suggestion of the stranger’s remoteness, which intro- 
duces the adventure, than in the adventure itself. The 
drama occupies forty pages out of forty-five, but it is 
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of little weight, it leaves no impression ; we remember 
only the Englishman dreaming at his window. The 
detective, the poisoned cup, the pistol shot, the two 
corpses and a frantic woman, that come at the end of 
‘En Route,” are just the most mecianical sori of 
melodrama, that leaves aimlessly hanging the one or 
two suggestions with which the author began to weave, 
or to look as if he might have weaved, an interesting 
situation. 

‘*The Dead Wall” is nearer success, since the violent 
action is more of a piece with the situation which it 
finishes ; and yet it is not the note on which one would 
have the story end, if ‘‘note” can describe the bang 
of a blunderbuss, deafening ears that have till then been 
strained to catch the acuter blows of a tragical irony. 


A cold, shallow and ambitious wife is scheming, and. 


something more, with the attractive Lord Hambleton 
for her rather despised husband’s nomination; and all the 
while the husband is a ruined man, hoping that his 
pitiful confession of disgrace, when he dares it, will find 
in his wife what he knows is not there. Her diplomacy 
and her relations to the attractive person in authority 
are skilfully displayed, and we are convinced by the 
savagery of her bitter repulsion for the husband who 
confesses what ruins her ambitions. Then she is sum- 


moned to receive Lord Hambleton, who calls with. 


pleasurable anticipations ; but while she talks to him, 
she sees the other room and her husband cocking the 
revolver she had remarked contemptuously on his 
mantelpiece, and expecting always to hear the report, 
she dismisses her visitor as best she can. What a fool 
she had been! Her husband had no courage, and with 
Lord Hambleton the dignified prospects of her life had 
vanished. She returns furious to his room to find him 
in a drunken sleep, surely? ‘‘ His head fell to her 
touch, and from his fingers a little phial tumbled on the 
floor.” Curtain. The author arrests us with violence 
to concentrate our final attention on a man whose 
separate appearances have all along rather bored us, a 
man whose ruin is of small consequence to us—his death 
of even less—except as either event affects his wife. It 
does not end, is not even a good parting from, the theme 
of her vain ambition, and it is too noisy and showy a 
ringing down of the curtain to beignored. The woman 
who interests us lives, and the truer story of her 
frustrated ambitions would have come from her rebel- 
lious lips, as she sees it looking back. Nor, however 
savage and one-sided had been that story, would her 
husband have lost in pitifulness by the indirect 
presentation. 

It is a mistake that the author of these ‘‘ Winter 
Tales” did not push the sombre spirit somewhat further, 
to the point where cynicism marches with humour, for 
humour sees through the imposing show of melodrama, 
and is its best enemy. He has reached this point in 
‘*A Resurrection,” and thus has put himself for once 
beyond the reach of cavillings on this score. ‘A 
Resurrection ” is a tragic farce, and as such the author 
presents it. With an exceliently gentle thrust he leaves 
the husband who has driven his young wife to despera- 
tion and death by his tender memories of her prede- 
cessor. ‘* Upon that new grave,” Mr. Marriott Watson 
ends, ‘‘ he might now rear a second temple to the dead, 
and from her quiet place among the shadows she too 
might now steal forth to revisit his melancholy 
dreams.” 

The title story tells ‘how Miranda wanders from her 
rose garden, one spring morning, to meet five types of 
man she cannot love, and a sixth whom she can. We 
are amused in places; but the conversations with the 
various characters hardly light up for us with enough 
brilliance depths deep enough to make this procession 
the delightful spectacle the reader expects to enjoy 
when his author starts out to step so delicate a 
measure. 


‘* The Unknown Sea.” By Clemence Housman. Lon- 
don: Duckworth. 


Miss Housman has made a long and detailed novel 
from material that would charm most writers to nothing 
longer or more detailed than a ballad. Christian the 
fisher-boy, the soulless sea-maiden Diadyomene, her 
subtle revenge for his independence, the blight that 


comes on all his human relationships through his passion . 
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for her, the long martyrdom by which he dies and she 
wakes to the possession of a soul, and the secret of who 
this Diadyomene is—here, or hereabouts, is stuff for a 
ballad. Surely it is a strange sort of labour that 
would fill in detail upon detail to the making of a novel 
300 pages long—not, be jt understood, a fairy tale that 
is an allegory, a fabled criticism of humanity, as was 
Mr. Housman’s ‘‘Gods and their Makers,” but a 
realistic novel, in which a sea-maiden is heroine. The 
supernatural stands so well in a ballad because it is 
presented with a saving brevity. For we know very 
little about mermaids; and if they are to remain imposing, 
and the usefulness of their existence unquestioned, best 
say as little as possible about them, keep them at arms’ 
length. What is a mermaid but the offspring of man’s 
fancy brooding on the beauty of the waves, their 
fascination, their cruelty? But what is she in more 
detail? The imagination of man falters, suggesting 
negative qualities —she is not this, she is not that, 
that a real woman is. But if she is to play a serious 
role ina tragic novel, with a real fisher-boy hero, and 
his father, mother, cousin, neighbours, what can the 
imagination of a writer do, to give her further details, 
but steal qualities and motives from real women, and 
then what becomes of her mermaidenhood, and how is 
she to be justified 2? Why should she not expand into a 
whole woman, with the full tale of all the vices and 
virtues of human nature at her free disposal, growing 
at once nearer and more wonderful to contemplate with 
every detail? Considering the part she plays, we hardly 
know why Miss Housman’s Diadyomene should not 
have been a real woman, and why we should be asked to 
strain and freeze in her half-world, which only concerns 
us, after a while, by its likeness to our real world. 

There are two excuses for Diadyomene. First there is 
something beautiful in her life as sea-maiden, in the 
possibility that such a creature might exist, apart from 
the human part she plays; but, as we have said, that 
beauty were better suggested as briefly as may be, if it 
is to retain its full charm undisturbed. There would 
be room, we fancy, in the verses of our ballad, for the 
suggestion of all that is distinctly sea-maidenish and 
strange about her. The second excuse is that if a real 
woman played Diadyomene’s réle in the circumstances 
of ordinary existence, the story might easily be some- 
thing commonplace, even vulgar. It needs a stronger 
imagination to conceive finely of seduction in a drawing- 
room than seduction over a pool in a rock ; a woman’s 
malice on a staircase may easily be cheap, it can hardly 
look that in the sea-maiden’s grotto; a woman’s 
elegance and power in the life she knows and her lover 
does not, is easily vulgar, and so is her scornful anger. 
If she walks the bottom of the sea, swims with scarcely 
a motion, and is terrible on the crest of the wave, we 
know at least that we are not reading a novelette. 
It is a confession of weakness, and such immunity 
from the danger of vulgarity is paid for, to the last 
farthing, by loss of interest, a lessening of the story’s 
imminence. This is all too serious ; but so is the author 
of ‘* The Unknown Sea.” 

Is it not a like fear of commonness that pushes the 
author to write those strange sentences that are hard 
to understand, although what they represent is not at 
all? Yet the desire to ensure immunity from the 
commonplace can hardly be all the explanation of a 
style that reminds us now of a translation from Pindar, 
now of Meredith, and leaves us with an impression that 
it derives, through many channels no doubt, from 
Sir Thomas Browne. Sir Thomas Browne, at 
any rate, is the stand by of every one who is 
difficult on purpose, and not from incapacity, and 
certainly he wrote sentences as hard as any in the 
language, and as beautiful. But the ‘‘Garden of 
Cyrus, or the Quincunciall, Lozenge, or Net-work 
Plantations of the Ancients, Artificially, Naturally, 
Mystically Considered” is not a novel; the writer’s 
sentences do not describe the actions of other. people, 
they reveal thoughts that call for thinking on the 
reader’s side. The turn of his sentences is inseparable 
from the turn of his mind—both are partly his own and 
partly of his time. And if he sets out to double the 
difficulty of a sentence, he does so that he may wrap up 
in it some allusion or conceit that repays in the dis- 
coverer’s delight the troubles of his brain. Miss Hous- 
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man has no such right to trouble our brains, for she is 
expressing no thoughts, her sentences do not even 
contain criticism, only the actions, of her characters. 
She arrests us and makes us think over sentences that 
ultimately divulge a fisher-boy searching an island, 
something that might have been described in sentences 
that rendered the picture at once to the reader, instead 
of wrangling at the gate of his reason and struggling 
through—without paying toll. As well converse with 
your neighbour by means of a heliograph. 


‘*The Forest Lovers.” By Maurice Hewlett. London: 


Macmillan. 

Mr. Hewlett has not taken refuge in romance to 
escape humanity. His characters wore armour and 
said ‘‘ Pardicu” a very long time ago, but they live— 
and live hard—in that perpetual present where humanity 
remains. And this means not only that his characters 
separately are human, but that their relations to one 
another are human. Prosper and Isoult meet and part, 
meet again and are sundered, by strange accidents and 
under circumstances that only belong, in outward 
appearance, to their violent age; but so far from being 
intoxicated by the licence of romance, the licence to be 
as violently meaningless as the day is long, Mr. Hewlett 
has so conceived his romantic action as to make it the 
admirable mechanism of a very human story of develop- 
ment. The priceless Isoult, unlike some of her sister 
heroines in romantic fiction, is not content with the 
bare declaration of her author that she is priceless ; 
indeed the author says nothing at all about her, know- 
ing that she can of her own self convince us that 
nothing Prosper could do for the winning of her would 
be too much. And Prosper finally wins and deserves 
her, not only by the number of men he can kill or the 
number of miles he can ride, but by a gradual change 
in him so intimate that it concerns no one except those 
two—and the reader. 


‘*Christiane Myriane,” by Guillaume Dall (Mme. 
Jules Lebaudy), translated by Miss Sarah Cazaly, is 
hardly a masterpiece, but a pleasing, straightforward 
book enough, and worth something to us as a picture 
of the French ‘‘ jeune fille” and her inner life and possi- 
bilities. Christiane develops in an unexpected way, 
after the sweet insipidity of her beginnings. Her love 
affair is touching, if a littlke wooden. The translation is 
a trifle literal—a better fault than its opposite, except 
where the literal rendering slightly falsifies the effect. 

‘*Hannibal’s Daughter,” by Lieutenant-Colonel An- 
drew Haggard, D.S.O. (Hutchinson), is a very credit- 
able novel for a man who has distinguished himself in 
another and very different craft from the writing one. 
The book is a little formidable at first, with its huge 
bulk and its close print; but Colonel Haggard has 
never allowed his ‘‘ period” to overweight his story. 
Love-making and fighting, more or less carefully 
historical, relieve one another cleverly till the end. We 
should not have thought it easy to get so much fresh- 
ness out of well-exploited Ancient Carthage. 

‘* Life is Life,” by Zack (Blackwood), is a collection 
of tales, all, or almost all, reprints. Every one of them 
is distinctly clever, and would be impressive, taken 
separately. The herding together does not suit them. 
They are all written in one key, all full of strenuous 
emotional feeling. It is restrained and effective 
enough; but too long a course of it would make one 
welcome ‘*Comic Cuts.” There is a limit to one’s 
power of having one’s heart-strings wrung; the most 
tender-hearted of spinsters could hardly be expected to 
weep over three missionary sermons at a sitting ; and 
the poignant humanity of ‘‘ Zack’s” characters lost its 
grip of us as we proceeded, though we were not callous 
enough to remain untouched when it came to ‘* Widdy 
Vlint.” Taken in moderation, ‘‘ Zack’s”’ work will be 
enjoyed. She has the knack of short-story writing. 

** Windy-Gap,” by Theo Douglas (Arrowsmith), is a 
rather pretty and ingenuous little book. The heroine is 
a sturdy. young countrywoman, who finds herself alone 
in the world, with no belongings beyond a step-mother 
of the immemorial type. While in an over-wrought 
condition she strays into the meeting-house of some 
quaint, primitive sect, and the ‘‘ call” from the pulpit for 
a sister to go out and work in the vineyard of Western 
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America seems to be addressed specially to her. The 
call comes from an elderly and not over-seductive 
Brother, whose bride poor Phaebe must become before 
she is free of the vineyard. In her lonely state the idea 
appeals to her as promising security if not exhilaration. 
She goes, and is rewarded by finding the aged Brother 
comfortably buried. His successor is young and 
comely and ardent, and, of course, Phoebe marries him. 
It is a sympathetic little story. 

“Warned Off,” by Lord Granville Gordon (White), 
has a certain geniality and dash about it that 
disarms criticism. There is a little good racing 
in it, some not very convincing love-making and 
criminal“ business,” and quite a good deal of 
curious grammar. Lord Granville Gordon says 
“‘alliteration” when he means “‘ caligraphy,” and _ is 
satisfied with the number of ‘‘ ats” in a sentence like 
this :—‘‘ It is learnt in childhood at the same establish- 
ment that you learnt to curtsey.” However, we have 
read him without much weariness and remember him 
with indulgence. He has a beaming way of taking 
the reading public into his confidence that is hard to 
resist. 

‘An Unknown Quantity,” by Violet Hobhouse, i is all 
about a soulless and heartless young woman with whom 
every one falls madly in love, but who finds it im- 
possible to fall in love in return. She is rather a 
second-rate Undine, and finds her soul after a death- 
bed conversation with a clerical admirer. There is 
occasional picturesqueness in the book and in the girl 
herself, especially in her relations with her old nurse— 
that invaluable foil to beauteous heroines. The author’s 
chapter-headings betray an impressive knowledge of the 
classics—in translations. 

‘‘The Adventures of a Martyr’s Bible,” by George 
Firth (Lane), has an S.P.C.K. flavour about its title 
which its contents go far to belie. The martyr’s Bible 
gets itself mixed up with some exceedingly unevan- 
gelical people and circumstances, and its property of 
sending a warning thrill down the arm of its holder at 
critical moments has every opportunity of exercise. The 
piercing together of the various adventures is a little 
clumsy; Mr. Firth does not ‘‘join his flats” over-well. 
But the book is written with decided spirit, and, if it is 
a first novel, speaks hopefully for its author’s literary 
prospects. 

‘Modern Instances,” by Ella D’Arcy (Lane), con- 
tains seven short stories and sketches, all of most 
undoubted power. The two first are a little too much 
alike in their drift; their dreariness and wilful tedious- 
ness make the effect they were meant to make, but 
neither of them prepares us for the author’s intense 
feeling for a dramatic situation, which comes out in 
‘*Sir Julian Garve,” or for the subtlety shown in ‘‘ The 
Death-Mask,” which last is no story, but a handful of 
vivid impressions. Of her particular school, Miss Ella 
D’Arcy is easily first. One hopes that her almost 
uncanny cleverness is leading up to something big. 


THE THEOLOGICAL SHELF. 


et ee are probably the most ephemeral of all forms 

of literature. Out of the numberless volumes of pulpit 
discourses published during the Queen’s reign, scarcely a dozen 
will survive. A well-known professor of theology is said to be 
fond of urging his pupils not to waste their money in buying, 
or their time in reading, any modern sermons except those of 
Frederick Robertson and Dean Church. This is perhaps 
somewhat sweeping. Still we believe that very few sermons 
can bear the cold page of print, for the plain reason that those 
which are most effective in the pulpit are inevitably too 
rhetorical in character and popular in style to read well. 
Few clergymen of the present day have leisure to spend in 
acquiring literary grace or power; and even when they possess 
it to some extent they seldom bestow it on their sermons. The 
volumes before us are rather above than below the general 
average of pulpit literature. Yet only one of them is, in our 
judgment, really worth the reading by any but professed 
theological students. 


“University and other Sermons.” By the late C. J. Vaughan, 
D.D., Dean of Llandaff. London: Macmillan. 


We have never been able entirely to understand the secret 
of the extraordinary power which Dean Vaughan unquestion- 
ably exercised as a preacher. His thought is not profound, 
his theology is very ordinary, and his style, though lucid, has 
little charm. We suppose that the true power of a preacher 
is in his own personality, and it very rarely occurs that the 
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magnetism of personality can be transferred to print. Dean 
Vaughan was certainly no ordinary man, and his influence 
over others, more especially over young men, was almost 
unique. Perhaps no English ecclesiastic of our time has been 
so universally regarded, irrespective of party, with a reverent 
esteem which grew into enthusiastic affection on the part of 
those who knew him well. Yet there is little in these pages to 
suggest anything of the kind. The sermons are full of a 
restrained yet eager devotion, which now and then finds 
fervent and eloquent expressicn, as in the touching tribute 
to Archbishop Tait. But an outsider, who did not know Dean 
Vaughan, and had never heard him speak, would scarcely find 
himself even interested in these sermons, much less moved by 
them, if the name of their author were removed from the title- 


page. 
“The Revel and the Battle,” and other Sermons. By George 
Ridding, D.D., Bishop of Southwell. London : Macmillan. 


The curious title of this book is sufficient to attract attention. 
The sermon which gives its name to the volume was preached, 
it appears, at Oxford, on Commemoration Sunday, which 
chanced to be the anniversary of Waterloo. Opening with the 
well-known lines of Byron which draw the contrast between the 
“revelry by night” and the next day’s battle, the Bishop makes 
a very ingenious application to the circumstances of the under- 
graduates. This sermon made a great impression at the time, 
and is very striking to read. Another sermon on “The Liberty 
of Teaching” was preached when it was proposed to prosecute 
Jowett for his contribution to “Essays and Reviews.” It is a 
powerful plea for liberty, based on the advice of Gamaliel to the 
Sanhedrin. Not the least effective part of this really great 
sermon is its protest against the over-definition which charac- 
terised the age of the Church Councils. Every discourse in the 
book is worth reading; the thought is free and strong; the 
style vigorous and epigrammatic ; and we have been especially 
struck with the felicity of the illustrations. 


“The Power of an Endless Life,’ and other Sermons. By 
David Wright, M.A., late Vicar of Stoke Bishop. London: 
Rivington. 

The Master of the Temple introduces these discourses with 
words of very high praise. Preaching, he says, was Mr. 
Wright’s special g gift. Inall the higher qualities of the preacher, 
he is declared to have had few equals in the then united diocese 
of Gloucester and Bristol. We can only say that if this was so, 
the standard of preaching in that diocese cannot have been 
high. The sermons are good in their way, but in our judgment 
they are in no wise remarkable. Some of the best of them are 
reminiscent of Frederick Robertson, both in thought and 
language ; there is little evidence of wide reading or of original 
thinking, and we cannot but conclude that personal friendship 
has led so sound a critic as Dr. Ainger usually is, into an 
exaggerated estimate of Mr. Wright’s preaching capacity. It 
may be, of course, that here we have another example of the 
loss, in printed sermons, of the power they gained in delivery 
from that “almost ideal pulpit-style” which we are assured that 
the preacher possessed. The truth is, as Kingsley said, that in 
the pulpit manner is more important than matter. but only 
the matter can get into print. 


“The Hope of Israel.” A Review of the Argument from 
Prophecy. By F. H. Woods, B.D., Vicar of Chalfont 
St. Peter. Edinburgh: Clark. 

These addresses were delivered in the chapel of Lincoln's 
Inn on the Warburton foundation. They are of interest only 
to theological scholars or students, but to them these lectures 
will prove of very real value. Mr. Woods accepts in full the 
results of recent Biblical criticism ; and these conclusions, he 
freely admits, render the old view of Hebrew prophecy un- 
tenable. Indeed, both prophecy and miracle, once looked upon 
as the pillars of Christian faith, have become two of its chief 
difficulties. Mr. Woods writes with perfect candour and admir- 
able clearness, and his re-statement of the argument from 
Prophecy, though far too thorough-going for old-fashioned 
people, indicates the only lines on which educated men can 
accept prophecy in any sense but that of simple teaching, 
according to the knowledge then possible. 


“The Bible : its Meaning and Supremacy.” By F. W. Farrar, 
D.D., F.R.S., Dean of Canterbury. London: Longmans. 


This work has all the characteristics of Dr. Farrar’s style. 
It is lengthy, wordy, crammed with quotations, and in- 
clined to repetition. On the other hand it is a monument of 
learning—the Dean’s real learning is often obscured by the 
amazing range of his reading and his almost too faithful 
memory. It is, notwithstanding, a book for popular reading 
and not for scholars ; and here it is calculated to do much good 
service, at least so far as the earlier chapters are concerned. 
The task Dr. Farrar here sets himself is to show that the 
various theories of Biblical inspiration which have been held by 
believers have none of them any real authority, such as is 
possessed, for example, by the Nicene Creed. The Church has 
never accepted or endorsed any special doctrine of Hiblical 
inspiration. Even the canon of Scripture itself was not made 
by decree of council, or any similar power ; it simply grew up. 
The Dean shows that this fact of itself spikes half the guns 
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aimed at the Christian faith by the ruder and coarser sect of 
secularist, whose chief endeavour is to make capital out of the 
immoralities of David,“ the man after God’s own heart,” or to 
show that the Gospel of John contradicts the Book of Job. 
Such criticism—so to call it—as this can be of no weight 
against the Bible with moderately well-read men. But busy 
and unimaginative people of little culture are often much 
troubled at discovering that “God is not a man, that He should 
repent,” does not comfortably fit in with “ It repented the Lord 
that He had made Saul ~~ 2 For such as these, and they 
are many, the Dean’s book will be a real help. As to the later 
chapters, consisting chiefly of quotations innumerable from 
everybody’s opinion as to the supremacy of the Bible, they 
weaken the book, in our judgment, and lessen its value. Some 
of the cited passages are interesting, no doubt, but most of 
them are naught. 


“Church Briefs.” By W. A. Bewes, LL.D., Barrister-at-Law. 
London : Black. 

For the ecclesiastical antiquarian this will prove a fascinating 
book. Briefs were royal letters directing collections to be 
made in churches, or from house to house—these latter were 
called “walking” briefs—for some charitable object. They 
were sometimes issued by the bishops also, and from the time 
of Anne to Nonconforming congregations. They survived into 
the present century. 

The objects for which the collections were authorised are very 
numerous. Perhaps, as Mr. Bewes says, the most interesting 
and important are those made on behalf of sufferers in foreign 
countries : Protestant refugees from France, mariners taken b 
the Turks, Hungarian slaves, the Reformed Churches of Poland. 
Among other objects of assistance are conspicuous the victims 
of fire, for insurance then was not; sufferers from war and 
tempest. The building and repair of churches was of course 
a frequent subject of appeal, and it is pleasant to observe that 
the building of colleges in American cities is also included. 

Mr. Bewes has done his work with the thoroughness of an 
expert, and all who are interested in the curious byways of 
Church history should have his handsome book upon their 
shelves. 


“ My Life in Christ.” By Father John of Cronstadt. Trans- 
lated by E. E. Goulaeff, of St. Petersburg. London: 
Cassell. 

Father Ivan Sergieff is one of the most notable personages 
in modern Russia. His influence and reputation extend far 
beyond the wide limits of his own country. He is like a figure 
out of early or medizval Christianity, with his simple belief and 
cago devotion, his reputed extraordinary gifts of healing, 

is humble life and unceasing labour among the peer, t 
was Father John who consoled the last hours of the Tsar, 

Alexander the Second: but he is more at home in the hovels 

of the moujiks than among the great. His book is much 

what might be expected of such a man ; it consists mainly of 
prayers and devout meditations, though it is rather oddly 
termed a diary, and some portions would appear to have been 
delivered as sermons. Ordinary men, living “in the world,” 
will probably find the mystical and exalted atmosphere of these 
pages uncongenial to them. They will look in vain for original 
thought or striking form of expression. But they will discover 
the beautiful personality of a true saint of the nineteenth 
century. 

NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Many Memories of Many People.” By M. C. M. Simpson. 
London : Arnold. 
RS. SIMPSON, the daughter of the late Mr. Nassau 
William Senior, has produced a pleasing volume of 
reminiscences of her father and his friends. Mr. Senior was an 
estimable and useful man, who faithfully and honourably served 
his generation, and left behind him the record of a blameless 
and beneficent career. Happily for England, men of the 
shrewd, upright, generous type of Nassau William Senior are 
not uncommon, and in that fact lies, to a large extent, the hope 
of the nation. Cavour once called him, “l’esprit le plus éclaire 
de la Grande Bretagne.” He was not, however, in any sense a 
remarkable man, but merely a sturdy, wholesome, patriotic 
man, who cherished lofty aims, and led a worthy life. This isa 
high title to personal honour, but, unless the biographer has 
special gifts, it constitutes no claim to literary commendation. 
ortunately in the place of a mere biography Mrs. Simpson 
has put together some very entertaining family recollections, 
and presented to the reader a transcript of interesting portions 
of her father’s diaries. 
Mr. Senior was a member of the Commission on Education, 
a Master of Chancery, and a Liberal of the old school, and his 
house at Hyde Park Gate was for many years an important 
social centre. It was destined to become the rendezvous of 
wits, statesmen, men of letters, and the happy hunting ground 
of distinguished anecdotists. London in the fifties “were the 
palmy days of breakfasts. When two or three politicians 
wished to lay their heads together, or two friends wanted an 
intimate chat without interruption, they asked each other to 
breakfast. My father used to breakfast in this way two or three 
times a week with Lord Lansdowne, and constantly a friend or 
two dropped in at our table.” Among the notabilities who 
figured at these intimate little gatherings and more important 
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social functions were the Mills and the Grotes, Sir James 
Stephen, the poet Rogers, Lord Dalmeny, Mr. and Mrs. 
Carlyle, Lord St. Leonards, Sidney Smith, and Thackeray. 
An early visitor was the elder brother of the great Napoleon. 
“T remember once bursting in when I was a child,” Mrs. 
Simpson writes, “and seeing a short, dark, stout gentleman, 
whom my father called the Comte de Survilliers, alias the ex- 
King jeu of Spain. On that occasion he told my father, 
after a eu of Napoleon Bonaparte, that his brother was 
‘plutét bon homme que grande homme.’” There are many 
shrewd observations on statesmen and their ways, and one of 
the most piquant anecdotes relates to the career of Lord St. 
Leonards. Mrs. Simpson “ once asked him to describe his day. 
‘Well,’ he replied, ‘I will tell you what my life was as Attorney 
General. I will begin at three a.m., when you may imagine me 
staggering with fatigue up the steps of my house in Guildford 
Street on my return from the House of Commons, to find Lady 
oe waiting for me with a cup of tea. I then used to go to 
bed, with strict injunctions to be called at six. My briefs were 
brought to me, and I set to work for a couple of hours. I then 
had breakfast, and slept for a short time before I had to attend 
consultations. At ten o’clock I went into court, and there 
remained until it was time to go to the House, where I stayed 
answering questions until the small hours of the morning. 
Often I was called upon to make a speech at the end of the 
debate, and so da capo to the next day of toil and trouble.’ ” 

The reminiscences of men of letters will interest a wide 
circle of readers. On Thackeray, Mrs. Simpson writes with 
something more like enthusiasm and personal interest than she 
generally allows herself to display. The author of “ Vanity 
Fair” was a friend of the Senior family. “No two people 
could be much more unlike in many respects than Thackeray 
and my father, yet they got on capitally.”. Mrs. Simpson and 
the novelist “used to meet frequently and take long walks in 
Kensington Gardens. In the summer of 1863 I met him alone, 
and he walked with me, and in the course of conversation said 
that his physician, Dr. Ferguson, had told him that unless he 
took the greatest care he could not live many months. .... 
He looked so strong and full of life that I could not believe him, 
and it was a great shock when, on Christmas Day, we heard of 
his sudden death.” We can detect, however, in her first words 
the evidence of a strong prejudice against Carlyle: “I am 
afraid I did not quite appreciate his extravagant theories and 
destructive philosophy, but I delighted in the wit and humour 
and originality of Mrs. Carlyle. .... I have one of her last 
letters she ever wrote, telling me of the horror with which 
Carlyle was looking forward to delivering his address at 
Edinburgh. ‘Mr. Carlyle,’ she wrote, ‘is starting to Frystone, 
on his way to Edinburgh, in no humour, already for doing 
anything but committing suicide. I am sure many a man with 
a good thick skin has gone to be hanged more comfortable in 
his mind than Mr. C. goes to make that tiresome address.’” 

Mrs. Simpson has made much use of her father’s diaries, 
two chapters of which give an account of diplomatic con- 
versations about the Crimean troubles. The most interesting 
portions, however, appeared some years ago in the “ Nineteenth 
Century” and the “Liberal Unionist.” Mr. Senior’s daughter 
has also something to say of the history of that stirring 
period. ‘“ Sanguine politicians hoped that the Great Exhibition 
of 1851 would inaugurate the reign of universal peace and 
good will. A little more than a year afterwards England lost, 
as we thought, the last of her military heroes in Aithur, Duke 
of Wellington. .... Not many months elapsed ere there were 
rumours of disturbance, and early in 1854 the Crimean War 
broke out, and the reign of peace was over. With what intense 
interest we at home followed the fortunes of our brave soldiers, 
and with what grief and indignation we heard of their sufferings, 
caused partly by carelessness and jobbery, will never be 
forgotten by those who lived at that time. The ‘Saturday 
Review’ rose into fame by its unflinching determination to 
expose those abuses.” Those who have followed with vivid 
interest or had some little share in the events of the middle of 
this century will find points to linger on. Mrs. Simpson is 
always the same wise, tolerant, liberal observer of her con- 
temporaries, with a thorough knowledge of men and women, 
and complete familiarity with affairs such as only they can 
have who, like her, live behind the scenes. An artist’s sketch 
is often more interesting than his finished work, and the 
fragmentary condition of these reminiscences will not render 
them less acceptable to many readers. 


“English Army Lists and Commission Registers.” Edited and 
Annotated by Charles Dalton, F.R.G.S. Vol. III. 1689q— 
1694. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. 

This, the third volume of a series which we have had 
occasion to praise already in these columns, covers some most 
eventful years, years during which we were at war with France, 
and had also to face for the first two and a half years rebellions 
in Scotland and Ireland as well. We were by no means as 
successful against France, as the popular notion with reference 
to the relative powers of French and Englishmen would lead 
us to expect; and if we won Dundee in Scotland, the Royal 
forces were defeated at Killiecrankie. In Ireland there was 
as hard fighting as anywhere, and the regiments newly 
raised for service in that country gained deservedly high repu- 
tations. The Inniskilling regiments in particular then gained 
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laurels which they added to at Waterloo, and have kept green 
ever since. Turning over the regimental lists which Mr, Dalton 
has compiled so carefully, we come across many well-known 
names, and those who write history will often find his accurate 
and painstaking research of immense benefit to them. For 
the annotations are most numerous and of great interest in 
many cases, while all display a most commendable patience 
and minuteness. The introduction is in itself a fascinating 
little bit of history, while there are letters in the appendix 
which set at rest several much-vexed questions, and which will 
be welcomed by the antiquarian. Gustavus Hamilton, Viscount 
Boyne, has, for example, hitherto been mistaken by historians 
and biographers for his namesake, the Governor of Enniskillen. 
It was the latter, we now learn, and not the former, who raised 
the Enniskillen regiments in 1689. Then we get some accurate 
details as to General Henry Hawley, and Sir John Hill, 
Governor of Fort William, at the time of the Glencoe 
Massacre, and the pedigree of Wolfe is at length accurately 
determined. What will interest the general public more 
perhaps is that Mr. Dalton seems to have quite settled the 
claims to having been the first Highland regiment in favour of 
the Earl of Argyle’s Highlanders, a corps which: was raised in 
1689, and disbanded after the peace of Ryswick. It is of this 
regiment that the anecdote should be told which has been 
placed to the credit of Colonel George Hamilton’s regiment. 
Sometime after the arrival of the Highlanders in Flanders it 
was reported to King William that they were in the habit of 
drinking King James’s health. Turning to General Talmach, 
the King asked how they behaved in the field. “As well as any 
troops in the army,” was the reply. ‘Well, then,” rejoined the 
King, “if only they fight for me, why let them drink my father- 
in-law’s health as often as they please.” Thus does Mr. Dalton 
manage to enliven the dull pages of an army list. One can 
scarcely imagine a less promising opportunity for humour than 
that afforded by the list of names or dates, which take up the 
greater part of the volume. But amongst the notes and anno- 
tations are to be found many an anecdote which gives life to the 
dull bones. The labour entailed must have been very consider- 
able, but to our author it is clearly one of love, and he has 
performed his task as only one whose whole interest were 
centred in it could have done. We congratulate him on the 
result of his indefatigable researches, and on the eminently 
successful conclusion to which he has brought his work. 


“Journal of a Tour in the United States, Canada, and Mexico.” 
By Winefred, Lady Howard of Glossop. London: Samp- 
son Low. 

Lady Howard, having scorched through the United States 
and Mexico was, of course, under an irresistible impulse to set 
her impressions down for publication. Her volume makes a 
very pleasant record of the sights seen during flying visits to 
more or less familiar places. She magnifies the unimportant as 
the lady globe-trotter is prone to, but she at least writes without 
pretension to being either a great traveller or a gifted 
“‘littérateur” whose views will have a flavour and charm of their 
own. The illustrations to the volume are excellent, and the 
volume itself will serve to convey to any who may not have con- 
ceived it for themselves an idea of the difference between life in 
the United States and in Mexico. There is little doubt of Lady 
Howard’s preference. “No longer rush and turmoil and ever- 
lasting ‘dollar talk,” she writes, when she finds herself among 
the Mexicans, “but calm, quiet and repose, when time is of no 
account and you may live and let live and dream through the 
livelong day.” That is the difference, admirably expressed, 
a the America of the Latin races and the America of the 

eutonic. 
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EMPIRE THEATRE, — EVERY EVENING, NEW 
BALLET: THE PRESS, and SPORTING SKETCH : THE RACE. 
Grand Variety Entertainment. Doors open at 7.45. 


NTERNATIONAL UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 
EARL’S COURT, West Brompton, and West Kensington. 
DIRECTOR-GENERAL, IMRE KIRALFY. 
Admission Daily, 1. ... ... ... ... Open Eleven a.m. to Eleven p.m, 
ACRES OF AMUSEMENT UNDER COVER. 
The CHAMOUNIX MINSTRELS and other Attractions. Free. 


MPRESS THEATRE. .At 3.30 and 8.30 p.m. 
GRAND PATRIOTIC NAVAL SPECTACLE. 
EVERY ENGLISHMAN MUST SEE IT. 
REAL BOMBARDMENT OF FORTS BY MODEL MEN-OF-WAR. 
PEACE BY DAY, WAR BY NIGHT, 
Thousands of Reserved Seats, 67., 15., 28., and 3s. 

Imperial Japanese Troupe. Bella Napoli Troupe. Feszty’s Hungary Grand 
Panorama, Moorish Camp. Hagenbeck’s Zoological Kindergarten. Vieograph. 
Electric Theatre, GREAT WHEEL, 300 FEET HIGH. 

GRAND MILITARY anp otHer CONCERTS DAILY. 
BAND OF THE GRENADIER GUARDS. 
BAND OF THE HON, ARTILLERY COMPANY. 
THE LONDON EXHIBITIONS’ ORCHESTRAL BAND. 


RADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN and Exhibitions, 
varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for Competition on,WED- 
NESDAY, JULY 13. 
_ One Scholarship ane One Exhibition will be offered in the first instance for Boys 
intended for the ARMY CLASS. 
Apply to the WarpEN, RapLey CoLLEGF, ABINGDON. 


SPA, BELGIUM. 
TWELVE HOURS FROM LONDON.—Summer Season. 


Casino, Theatre, and Concerts. Racing, Pigeon Shooting, Regattas, Lawn 
Tennis, Cycling, and Bataille des Fleuss. Finest Baths in Europe. Sure cure 
for Anemia and Weakness. Hotels and Villas at moderate prices. —For details apply 
to JuLes Crenay, Secretary, Casino, Spa. 


Given Away.—A high-grade New Hudson Gent’s Cycle, fitted with 
Ix1on TYRES Ixion Tyres, for the best two or four lines of verse on the Ixion 
a * Tyre. Lady’s Cycle also given for lady competitor s only. Five 
Ixton TYRES. consolation prizes given in each competition. Further details of 
Ix10N TYRES. competition and “All about Ixion Tyres,” sent free. Compe- 
IxXION TyYREs, _ tition verses must be sent in before duly, with this advertise- 
Ixion TYRES ment attached, and must be marked ‘‘Competition” on envelope. 
Tue New Ixion Tyre & Cycre Co., Ltd., 
Ix1on TyREs. 144 Holborn, London. 


P & COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIT 
SERVICES. 


P & FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
. » MALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 


P & CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
. » TOURS. For Particulars apply at the London Offices, 122 
Leadenhail Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES 
NAPLES, SUEZ, and COLOMBO. 
4 F. GREEN & Co. Head Offices 
Managers; { {xSERSON, ANDERSON & CO. } Avenue, London. 
For pemage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


UNION Ei. 
ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS FOR SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD AND 
DIAMOND FIELDS. 
WEEKLY SAILINGS FROM SOUTHAMPTON, 
Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses London to Southampton. 

Cheap Tickets for Passengers’ Friends. Return Tickets to all Ports. 
Apply to the UNION STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd., Canute Road, Southampton ; 
14 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.; and 
SOUTH AFRICAN HOUSE, 94-8 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C. 


ORIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES 


By their Steamship ‘‘ LUSITANIA,” 3912 tons register, from London, as under :— 
For COPENHAGEN, WISBY, STOCKHOLM, ST. PETERSBURG, 
BALTIC CANAL, &c., leaving 17 August, returning 14 September. 
For SICILY, CONSTANTINOPLE, the CRIMEA, GREECE, MALTA, 
ALGIERS, &c., leaving 20 September, returning 8 November. 
String Band. Electric Light. High-class cuisine. 


. J F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices: 
Managers: 1 ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. § Fenchurch Avenue. 


For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., or to the 
West End Branch Uffice, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, & PUBLISHERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 


. LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address : Booxmen, Lonpow.” Code: Unicopz. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS & BOOK- 


LLERS, of 27 and oo Ve ara Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in 
London for filling, on the most favourable t orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


SCIENCE. 
Science, The Light-side of (A. Wilson). Bowden. 2s. 6d. 


FICTION. 
God’s Prisoner (J. Oxenham). Hurst & Blackett. 6s. 
Papa I’apers, The S. W. Bell). Richards. 15. 6d. e 


Peggic of the Bartons (B. M. Croker). Methuen. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Cambridge, .\ Concise Guide to the Town and University of (J. W. 
Clark). Macmillan & Bowes. Is. 
Fifty Years in South Africa (G. Nicholson). Greener. 6s. ; 
Fire and Panic, Lessons from (T. Blashill). British Fire Prevention 


Committee. 

Library Conference, Transactions and Proceedings of the Second 
International. 

ae Colonial Institute, Proceedings of the (Vol. XXIX.), The 
nstitute. 


Saint-Clairs of the Isles, The (R. W. Saint-Clair). Brett. 


REPRINTS. 
Bismarck, !’rince (C. Lowe). Allen. 
Emigrant Ship, The (W. C. Russell). Sampson Low. 6d. 
Handbook for (Gas Engineers and Managers (T. Newbigging). 
King. 18s. 
King Billy of Ballarat (M. Roberts).. Lawrence & Bullen. 1s. 
Ocean Free Lance (W. C. Russell). Sampson Low. 6d. 
Salutation to the Colonial Flag of Massachusetts, A (A. C. Goodell). 
Saunterings in Florence (E. Grifi). Unwin. 
Told in the Verandah (D. Heming). Lawrence & Bullen. 15. 


TRANSLATION, 


Travels in Tartary, Thibet and China (M. Huc) (2 vols.). Open Court 
Publishing Company. 


CHAPMAN & HALOS NEW BOOKS. 


MR. BENNET BURLEIGH'’S NEW BOOK ON THE SOUDAN. 


SIRDAR AND KHALIFA; or, the Re- 


Conquest of the Soudan, 1898. By BENNET BURLEIGH. With 
Portraits, numerous Illustrations, Maps, and Plan of Battle. Demy 
12s, [Ready this day. 


ZANZIBAR SLAVERY AND BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA and the ISLANDS 

OF ZANZIBAR AND PEMBA. By W. W. A. FITZGERALD, 

R.G.S., With 15 Maps, 117 Illustrations, and Appendices. 
Demy &vo. 23), 

The Spe tator says :—* It would be impossible for any colonist, who cares to 


make a trial of British East Africa as a field of enterprise, to have a more full 
acd useful guide than is furnished by Mr. Fitzgerald's book. There is not a 
product of the country, nora single circumstance connected with its exploitation, 


that is not treated of fully and exhaustively, while the story of the author's 
adventures in the pursuit of knowledge is as instructive as it is interesting.” 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limirev, LONDON. 


— THE — 


BRITISH COLUMBIA REVIEW. 


Read this Week’s Issue. 
CONTAINS VALUABLE INFORMATION ABOUT 
THE RIVAI. OF THE CANADIAN PACIFIC IN KOOTENAY. 
THE HALL MINES: AN ANALYSIS. 
|.ETTERS FROM KLONDYKE. 
IMPARTIAL AND INDEPENDENT. 


Subscription - - - 10s. 6a. per annum. 
Specimen Number, 


39 LISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, E.C. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
Price Ss. 


Appreciations in Music. 
By VERNON BLACKBURN. 


: 
Ar tux UNICORN PRESS, 7 Cecit Court, St. MARTIN’s LANE. 
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ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND COLLEGE. 


RELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS, —Systematic Courses of 
Lectures and Laboratory Work in the subjects of the Preliminary 

Scientificand Intermediate B.Sc. Examinations of the University of London 
will commence on October 3, and continue till July, 1899. 

Fee for the whole course, /21, or £18 18s, to Students of the Hospital ; 
or single subjects may be taken. 

There is a Special Class for the January Examination. 

For further particulars apply to the Warden of the College, St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, London, E C, 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


HE WINTER SESSION will begin on MONDAY, OCTOBER 3. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the combined value of £410 are 
awarded annually, and numerous prizes and medals are open for com- 
petition by students of the school. 

The number of Patients treated in the wards during last year ex- 
ceeded 6000. 

All Hospital Appointments are made strictly in accordance with the 
merits of the Candidates, and without extra payment. There are 28 
Resident Appointments open to Students of the Hospital annually without 
payment of additional fees, and numerous Non-Resident Appointments in 
the general and special departments. The Queen Victoria Ward, recently 
opened, will provide additional accommodation for gynzecological and 
maternity cases. 

The College accommodates 60 Students, under the supervision of a 
Resident Warden. 

The Dental School provides the full curriculum required for the L.D.S., 
England. 

‘The Clubs’ Union Athletic Ground is easily accessible. 

A Handbook of information for those about to enter the medical pro- 
fession will be forwarded on application. 

For the Prospectus of the School, containing full particulars as to Fees, 
Course of Study advised, Regulations of the College, &c., apply personally 
or by letter, to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge. S.E. 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
Albert Embankment, London, S.E. 


HE WINTER SESSION of 1898-99 will OPEN on MONDAY, 
3 October, when the Prizes will be distributed at 3 p.m. by the 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Rochester in the Governors’ Hall. 

Three Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in 
September, viz., One of £150 and One of £60 in Chemistry and Physics, 
with either Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, for First Year's Students ; 
One of £50 in Anatomy, Physiology, and Chemistry for Third Year's 
Students from the Universities. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of the value of £300 are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as well as several medals. 

Special classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary 
Scientific and Intermediate M.B, Examinations of the University of 
London. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

Club-rooms and an Atliletic Ground are provided for Students. 

The School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to 
the MEDICAL SECRETARY. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may 
be made separately to Lecture or to Hospital practice, and special 
arrangements are made for students entering from the Universities and for 
Qualified Practitioners. 

A Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, 
who also has a list of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others 
who receive Students into their houses. 

For Prospectus and all particulars apply to Mr. RENDLE, the Medical 


Secretary. H. P. HAWKINS, M.A., M.D. Oxon., Dean. 


THE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


‘THE WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on 1 OCTOBER. 
The Annual Dinner will be held in the College Library, on 
Monday, 3 OcTOBER, Mr. Mansell-Moullin in the chair. 

The Hospital is the largest in the Kingdom; nearly 800 beds are in 
constant use, and no beds are closed. Being the only general hospital for 
East London—i.e., for a million and a half people—the practice is 
immense. [n-patients last year, 11,146 ; out-patients, 161,033; accidents, 
14,781 ; major operations, 2320. 

APPOINTMENTS. — Owing to the enormous number of patients, 
more appointments, salaried and resident, are open to students than at 
any other hospital. Sixty qualified appointments are made annually, and 
more than 150 dressers, clinical clerks, &c., appointed every three months. 
All are free to students of the College. Holders of resident appointments 
have free board. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES.—Twenty-seven Scholarships and 
Prizes are given annually. SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
will be offered in October. 


SPECIAL CLASSES are held for the University of London and other 
higher Examinations. Special Entries for Medical and Surgical Practice 
can be made. Qualified practitioners will find excellent opportunities for 
studying the rarest diseases. 

A reduction of 15 guineas is made to the sons of members of the 
profession. 

ENLARGEMENT OF THE COLLEGE,—New laboratories and 
class rooms for Bacteriology, Public Health, Operative Surgery, Chemistry, 
Biology, &c., will be completed by 1 October. 

The Clubs’ Union Athletic Ground is within easy reach of the hospital. 

Luncheons and dinners at moderate charges can be obtained in the 
Students’ Club. 

The Metropolitan and other railways have stations close to the hospital 
and college. 

For prospectus and information as to residence, &c., apply personally, 


or by letter, to 
Mile-end, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 
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THE WORLD'S BEST BICYCLE! 


THE 


£12 12 0 | £15 15 O | £21 0 O 
Art Catalogue on Application. 


THE LOZIER-BRIGHAM, Ltd., 
24, 25, 26, 27 Orchard Street, London, W. 


BEESTON CYCLES 


TAKE THE PALM.” 


The Cyclist, Stanley Show Report 
Nov. 24, 1897. 


GENUINE BEESTON CYCLES 


are made only by the 


BEESTON CYCLE CO., Ltd. 
Quinton Works, Coventry. 
Illustrated Caoalogue Post Fi vee. 


VALKYRIE 
CYCLES. 


HIGH GRADE ONLY. 


The Springfield Cycle Co., Ltd., Sandiacre, near Nottingham. 


DUNLOP TYRES. 


AVONDALE HOTEL 


HATCHETT’S RESTAURANT, 


Corner Dover Street 
and Piccadilly. 


The Best Position in London. 
Ladies’ Waiting Room, 
Good Band, 


&C. 


LUNCHEON- - - 4/- 
DINNERS - - - 10/6 
SUPPERS - - - 4j- 


GARIN axp EUGENE, 
Durtru, Chet, from the Savoy. 


HERR WURMS’ Renowned Orchestra every evening. 


** °Tis not in mortals to command success, 
But he comes nearest who knows how to dress.” 


FASHIONABLE DRESS for THE SEASON, 


THE BEST MATERIALS. 
THE BEST STYLE. 
THE BEST FIT. 
3885 PER CENT. under West-end Prices. 


“T have never had such value as you give” (Testimonzal). 


C. M. GULLIVER, 


FROM POOLE’S, 
1 BOW CHURCH YARD, CHEAPSIDE. 


MEDOC—VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. The 
quality of this wine will be found equal to wine usually sold 14s. 8s. 
at much higher prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle. On com- 
parison it will be found very superior to wine usually sold at 
higher prices. ‘The appreciation this wine meets with from 17g, 9s, 6d. 
the constantly increasing number of customers it procures us 
in London and the Provinces, gives us additional confidence 
in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to 
any Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 


A” who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great Britain 
to equal them in value. 
General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North Jobn St. MANCHESTER: 26 Market St. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ County, CANTERBURY.’ Telephone : 66 CANTERNUKY. 


The County Hotel 


CANTERBURY. 


(THREE MINUTES’ WALK FROM THE CATHEDRAL.) 


TABLE D'HOTE DAILY. 
Public Dinners, Balls, Wedding Breakfasts, &c. 


Extensive Cellars with Wines of the Highest Class 
Vintages at a Moderate Tariff. 
Comfort of Visitors assured. Private ane Public Sitting and Reception 
Rooms. Electric Light throughout. Telephone communication with 
London, Paris, &c. Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Bath Rooms on each Moor. 
Within easy distance of the Sandwich Golf Links, Fishing, Hunting, 
Shooting in Neighbourhood. 


STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope). 


Head Office, 10 Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and go branches in 


This Bank grants drafts on, y description banking business 
with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, South African Republic On: ange 
Free State, Rhodesia, and East Africa, Telegraphic remittances made. Dep sits 
received for fixed periods. ‘Terms on application, J. Cuumiey, London Manager. 


LOCKWOOD AND CoO. 


STOCK and MINING SHARE DEALERS, 


8 THROGMORTON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C, 
ESTABLISHED 1886, 


SOUTH AFRICAN 1 MINING and LAND SHARES. 
WEST AUSTRALIAN MINING SHARES. 
NEW ZEALAND MINING SHARES. 
INDIAN MINING SHAKES. 
MISCELLANEOUS MINING SHARES. 


Business in the above Shares for the Fortnightly Stock Exchange Settle- 
. ments, or tor One, Two, or Three Months Forward Delivery. 
Terms of Business and Full Particulars on Application. 


OUR MINING REVIEW AND BAROMETER (fourth year of publica- 
tion). This well-known Report appears weekly in the leading financial daily papers, 
and contains a comprehensive summary and careful forecast of the Minin Market, 
DAILY MINING LIST, with closing prices of all active Shares. 
WEEKLY MINING LIST, comprising a quantity of valuable information 
respecting Dividends, Calls, Mining Results, New Issues, &c. &c. 


THE ABOVE’ PUBLICATIONS POST FREE. 


te 
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| — The Hospital for Sick 
Children, 


GREAT ORMOND STREET, W.C. 


| SPECIAL APPEAL for £90,000 


HE Committee have been forced to 
purchase the adjoining Hospital 
of St. John and St. Elizabeth for the 


veasons stated below. 


They appeal for immediate help in 
completing the sum of £10,000. 


This sum of £10,000 has been 
paid as the first instalment of the 
purchase money, and the Committee 
have been obliged to borrow £5,000 
for this purpose. 


REASONS FOR THE ABOVE APPEAL. 


1. Because our neighbours were going to build a 
new Hospital which would have most gravely 
affected the light and air of the Hospital for 
Sick Children. 


2. Because it is absolutely necessary to improve 
the accommodation for our Nurses. 


3. Because this purchase will provide 40 Nurses 
with a bedroom each. 


4. Because this extra accommodation will enable 
the Committee to open a Whooping Cough 
Ward, with 16 Beds, which is an urgent 
necessity. 


5. Because this purchase has given us a Garden 
of about half an acre, in which the Children 
can enjoy that air and sunshine which child 
life so specially needs when in Hospital. 


7 Cheques and Postal Orders will be 
gladly received and acknowledged by 


ADRIAN HOPE, Secretary. 
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HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION 


AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST, 
BROMPTON. 


PATRON. 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 


es HOSPITAL contains 321 Beds, and in. 
1897 received 1681 In-patients—13,098 Out-patients. 
were also treated. 
The yearly requirements of the Hospital cannot be 
estimated at less than £25,000 a year. 
Further, it has been decided, upon the unanimous and 
urgent advice of the Medical staff, to establish.a 


Country Branch and Convalescent Home, 


and it is estimated that £20,000 will be needed to in- 
augurate this new departure. 

The Charity, being UNENDOWED, is dependent on. 
Donations, Annual Subscriptions, and Legacies, CON- 
TRIBUTIONS are therefore earnestly solicited in aid of: 
both objects. 

Treasurer—W.S. DEACON, Esq. 


Bankers. 
Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON & Co. 
MANCHESTER AND SALFORD BANK, Ltd., 20 Birchin Lane. 


Secretary—WILLIAM H. THEOBALD. 


THE ROYAL HOSPITAL 


CHILDREN and WOMEN. 


Waterloo Bridge Road, S.E. 


THE OLDEST CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL. 


FOUNDED BY 
L.R.H. THE DuKeEs oF KENT AND Sussex, 1816,. 


Patron: H.M. THE QUEEN. 


President: 
THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD MAYOR. 


AS 42 Cots and 12 Beds for the special treat-- 
ment of Poor and indigent Children and Women. 
Has no Endowment. Has relieved nearly 1,000,000. 


Patients. Out-patients, rea//y poor, number 800 per week.. 


ANNUAL SuBscriPTions, Donations, and Legacies, are. 
earnestly solicited, Always open for inspection. 


THOS. S. CONISBEE, Secretary. 


Bankers: 


PARR’s BANK, LOMBARD STREET. Coutts & Co.. 
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HOSPITAL, 


FOR FISTULA 


AND OTHER 


DISEASES OF THE RECTUM, 


CITY ROAD, 


FOUNDED 1835. 


The only entirely Free special Hospital devoted to 


the treatment of these painful and distressing 
diseases. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED TO OPEN 


THE CLOSED WARDS. 
PATIENTS WAITING FOR ADMISSION. 


Treasurer : 
RICHARD BIDDULPH MARTIN, Esgq., M.P. 


EDGAR PENMAN, Secretary. 


THE CHURCH COMMITTEE FOR 


CHURCH DEFENCE 
AND CHURCH INSTRUCTION. 


PRESIDENTS— 

THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY AND YORK. 
Chairman of the Executive Committe—THE EARL OF SELBORNE. 
Treasurers—SiR F.S. POWELL, Bart, M.P.; Sir C. L. RYAN, K.C.B. 

Secretary—T. MARTIN TILBY, Esa. 


Offices—THE CHURCH HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


OBJECTS.—1. The necessary instruction of the people, in town and 
country, in all matters connected with the history of the Church. 

2. To combine, as far as possible, men and women of every shade of 
political and religious opinion in the maintenance of the Established Church, 
and her rights and privileges in relation to the State. 

« Funds urgently needed to meet the applications for Lectures and 


salen and numerous demands which press heavily upon the Com- 
mittee. Cheques should be drawn in favour of the Secretary. 


HOME MISSIONS IN EAST LONDON. 


— THE — 


EAST LONDON CHURCH FUND. 


DED 1000. 


palin THE BISHOP OF STEPNEY. 
Secretary: Rev. G. N. Watsu, M.A. 
Assistant Secretary: Rev. A. B. WINTER, M.A. 
Office: 26 St. Mary Axe, Lonvon, E.C. 
Bankers: BANK or ENGLAND. 
THIs Fund exists to maintain and extend Church Work in East and 
North London. Grants are at present made to support 170 Clergy and 
139 Lay Agents, whose work is spread over an area containing more 


than 200 parishes, and a population of nearly 1,700,000. 
MINIMUM ANNUAL INCOME REQUIRED, £20,000 
Read the East London Church Chronicle, price 6d. a-year, post free ; published 


ogg at the — of the E.L.C. Fund, and by Mr. Chas. Taylor, 23 Warwick 
e, London, E.C. 


London Hospital, 


WHITECHAPEL, E. 


CHAIRMAN: THE HON. SYDNEY HOLLAND. 


THE LARGEST HOSPITAL 


IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Number of Beds for In- Patients is 780. 
The total number of IN-PATIENTS treated in 


1897 was 11,146. 


The total number of OUT-PATIENTS treated in 


1897 was 161,033. 


FUNDS ARE VERY URCENTLY NEEDED, FOR 
The ORDINARY EXPENDITURE in 1897 was £67,104. 


The ASSURED INCOME from Investments in 1897 was £22,332. 


‘The Assured Income in future will unfortunately be less, 
owing to a fall in the rate of interest of some of our 
investments, and the House Committee appeals for 


more Annual Subscriptions. 
Each £5 55. per annum provides for one In-patient. 
° SUBSCRIPTIONS to be sent to J. H. BUXTON, 7reasurer, or to 


G. Q. Roserts, House Governor. 


| 
| 


ROYAL ALBERT ORPHAN ASYLUM 


BAGSHOT. 


PATRON - HER THE QUEEN. 


(Founded 1864.) 


For Necessitious Boys and Girls from all parts of the 
United Kingdom. 


30 BEDS ARE VACANT 


FOR WANT OF FUNDS. 


There is no canvassing for Votes. Help is urgently 
appealed for. 
Alderman Sir REGINALD HANSON, Bart., M.P., Zreasurer. 
Col. Hon. Exior. 
Mr. W. H. Tatum, Secretary. 
Offices : 62 King William Street, B.C. Bankers: LLOYD'S BANK. 


FIELD LANE REFUGES, 


This old Charity is greatly in 


NEED OF FUNDS. 


The Committee earnestly appeal for Assistance. 


President, 
THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. 


Vice-President. 


|THE MARQUIS OF NORTHAMPTON. 


BANKERS.—MEssrRS. BARCLAY & CO., LimITED. 


SECRETARY.—PEREGRINE PLATT, The Institution, 
Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 


| 
| 
| 
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‘BONANZA, ‘LIMITED. 


MANAGER'S REPORT for the Month of June, 1898. 


MINF. 
Number of feet drwen, risen, and sunk, exclusive of f stopes ° 409 feet. 
Ore and waste mine ous + 7107 ‘tons 
MILL. 
Stamps oe 40 
Running time 28 days 18 hrs., 24 mins. 
‘Tons milled ose 5185 tons. 
Smelted gold bullion al oe 5523 ozs. 7 dwts, 
Equivalent in tine cold... ose ons 37 


SANDS AND 
Vield in bullion 2453 12 dwts, 
Equivalent in tine eee eco ose 2085 5, 18 4, 


TOTAL YIELD. 
Vield in fine gold from all sources 
” ” 
WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
Gai a Came of 5185 Tons Milled. 


perton milled... oes 26°41 5, 


Milling eve ove 1,202 7 10 
Cyamiding .. ove ove oe 1,054 3 4 
do, Slimes ... eee eee 497 4 4 
H. Expenses ose ove 213 11 10 
£6,618 12 6 
£28,238 18 9 
Profit for Moath eee woe eee 20,521 3 
£28,760 ro 

Ky MILL GOLD: Value. 
4761. 5 os, tine cold oe wee £19,999 6S 

Ry CVANIDE GOLD: 

ors, tine gold .., eee ose ove 8,760 15 7 
£28,760 11 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE, 
The Capital Expenditure for the Month of June is as follows : 


Main Shatt ... eee ose ose go 18 11 
Building: ose ove 20 0 0 

New Hauling Fugine eee eee eee 497 11 9 


£3,608 14 0 
GEO. D. STONESTREET, Acting Manager. 


THE CROWN REEF GOLD MINING CO., 
LIMITED, 
JOUANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICAN REPUPLIC, 
CAPITAL - - - _ £120,000, 
Directorate: 
W. H. ROGERS, Chairman. 
R. O. Gonrnay ! vs, Managing Director. | A. Gorrz (Alternate, H. Strakosch.) 
(Alte Redwood.) C.D. Rupp ,, Major H. L. Sapte. 
(Alte ruate, N. J. C. S. GoLpMANN 
Ronxow Scholtz.) (-liternate, J. G. Hamilton.) 


London Committee: 
Citas. Rupe. 
Joun 
Secretary: | London Secretary: 
K. Neruerso.r, A. Morr, 

Heav Orrick: CROWN REEF, JOHANNESBURG, S.A.R. 
Loxvon ‘TRANS VER 120 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, E.C. 
DIRECTORS’ MONTHLY REPORT 
on the workirg operations of the Company for June, 1898, which shows 

a Total Protit of £20,679 16s, 11d. : 
EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
120 Stamp Mill and Cyanide Works - - 16,824 Tons Milled, 


S. Neumann, 


GELDENHUIS DEEP, ‘Limites. 


CAPITAL - - = £350,000 


IN 350,000 SHARES OF £1 EACH, OF WHICH 300,000 SHARES ARE IssuED. 


Directorate: 
G. ROULIOT, Chairman, 
(Alternate, J. P. Fitzvatrick, Acting Chairman.) 
D. H. Benjamin (Alternate, J. P. Faure). H. W. Genny. 
F. Lowrey, | F, EcksTE1n. 


London Committee: 


C. Rupe. | L. WAGNER. | L. Sarroris. 
General Manager : | Manager at Mine: 
G. E. J. Price. 
Secretary: | London Secretary: 
F. RAveicu. A. Moir. 


Heap Orrick: 47 ECKSTEIN’S BUILDINGS, JOHANNESBURG. 
Loxpon Orrice: 120 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, E.C. 


DIRECTORS’ QUARTERLY REPORT 
on the working operations of the Company for the Three Months ending 
30 June, 1898, which show a Total Profit of £69,518 135. 4d. 


MINE, 
Number of feet Driven, com, and Risen, a of ae ove 1,969 feet. 
Ore Mined 77,974 tons. 
Ore taken from Surface dumps oes 32394 
81,368 4, 
Less Waste sorted (12°342 percent.) ... 99 
_ 71,325 tons. 
MILL, 
Plus taken from Stock in Mill Bins 7. oe 250 49 
Tons Crushed i 71,575 tons. 
Number of days (24 hours): working 2 an average of 19 Stamps 844 days. 
Tons Crushed per Stamp per 24 hours ... ws eee 4°471 tons. 
‘Tons in Mill Bins 30 June, 1298 . eve ove 
Yield in Fine Gold ... one + 21,453°938 ozs. 
Yield per ton in Fine Gold oe os 5°994 dwts. 
CYANIDE WORKS. 
Sanps AND CONCENTRATES. 
Tons Sands and Concentrates treated caspase to 7 3°768 oe cent. of 
the tonnage milled e 52,800 tons. 
Vield i in Fine Gold ... ooo 11,053°232 Ozs. 
Vield in Fine Gold per ton treated sos sag ° 4°186 dwts. 
Yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis ove pan +86 3088 ,, 
Tons Slimes treated (equal to 25°137 auth cent. of the pe been 17,992 tons. 
Yield in Fine Gold ... 1,112°349 
Yield in Fine Gold per ton ‘treated. ooo ose 1°236 dwts.. 
Yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis ... ove aad “90 5 


TOTAL YIELD. 


Total Yield in Fine Gold from all sources 33,619°519 
Total Vield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis ... ove 9°304 dwts. 
Total Yield in Bullion Gold from all sources... ozs. 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


On a basis of 71,575 tons milled. cost. 
Milling Expenses .. oe ove ons ees 10,433 11 2 
», Cyaniding Expenses os os 8,901 6 
yy General Expenses ... one on oe oe 2,321 37 4 
Head Office Expenses... ove oes ove 1,525 2 
471,492 5 2 

£141,010 18 

1 Account— VALUE. 
£141,010 18 6 

GENERAL. 


The Capital Expenditure for the period under review has amounted to 
£8,732 108. od. 

‘Lhe Company's only liability is the Debenture Issue of £144,000. 

An Interim Dividend (No. 2) of 3o per cent. was declared on 14 June, 1898, for 
the half-year ending 30 June, and will be payable on 4 August 1898, from the 
London and Johannesburg Offices, to Shareholders registered in the Company's 
Books on 1 July, 1898. By Order of the Board. 

F. RALEIGH, Secretary. 
Heap Orrice, JOHANNESBURG, 
July, 1898. 


EXPENDITURE. 
. Drifting and Winzes an exe 14959 § 8 
Crushing and Sorting... os eve 693 13 0 
Transport ,, ose ove ove 223 8 3 
Slimes ose ane 559 Io § 
£19,59t 3 9 
440,271 8 

GENERAL. 


The following are the particulars of the lineal Development work done for the 
month :— 
area Lever— ft. 
on South Reef, East and West ... ooo eee 20 
on Main Reef Leader, East and West... 40 
Driving on South Reef, East and West ... ose 
Driving on Main Reef Leader, East and West... eve ose 78 
Leven 
In iving on Main Reef East West ... 64 
Sinking Winzes ene one cee 7 
328 

The tonnage of ore exposed by the above works amounts to 19,990 tons. 

During the moath 3,293 tons of waste rock were sortec out from the tonnage 
mined. ‘The waste rock was of an average assay value of 14 grs. per ton, The rock 
sorted was equivalent to 16°369 per cent. of the total rock handled. 

R. NETHERSOLE, Secretary, 
Head Office, Johannesburg, July 7th, 1898. 
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THE FERREIRA GOLD MINING CO., Ltd. 
DIVIDEND No, 15. 
DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER. 


OLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER are informed 
that they will receive payment on or after Saturday, the 23 July, of 

DiviIDEND No. 15 (30s. per share) on PRESENTATION OF COUPON No. 8 
either at the London Office of the Company, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, 
E.C., or at the Head Office in Johannesburg. 

Coupons must be left Four CLEAR Days for examination at either of 
the Offices mentioned above, and may be presented any day (Saturday 
excepted) between the hours of ELEVEN and Two, Listing forms may be 


had on application, 
By order, ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 


London Office: 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
13 JULY, 1898, 
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